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TO WILLIAM MORRIS. 
Born March 24, 1834, Died October 3, 1896. 
«The idle singer of an empty day,” 
He lifted up his eyes of dreamy beauty 
And saw Time’s Sun sweep to its twilight gray 
Through hours fulfilled of Labor, Love, and Duty. 


“Of Heaven’s glory powerless to hymn,” 

His art was yet that ancient craft which wrought 
Of purest gold the Shrine of Cherubim ; 

His lack—the coal from God’s own altar brought. 


Hell did he sing, if not the vasty deep 
Miltonic, lit by fiery Phlegethon, 

It was that heathen land of traneéd sleep, 
Of weary wind-swept wastes and waters wan. 





For coming death, an ever-present fear, 

Blows through his «“ Paradise ” its chilling breath ; 
His Death-in-Life a pagan phantom drear, 

Twin to the monkish nightmare, Life-in-Death. 


Marion Mitts Miter, 
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PRESIDENT ELIOT’S CHAUTAUQUA 
ADDRESS. 


President Eliot, in his address delivered at 
Chautauqua, printed in the Atlantic Monthly 
of October, 1896, gives five American contri- 
butions to civilization. These are the abandon- 
ment of war as a means of settling disputes 
between nations, the practice of religious tolera- 
tion, the suffrage nearly universal, the encour- 
agement of immigration, and the diffusion of 
well-being among the population. Under the 
third of these heads he dwells upon the educa- 
tional value of the discussions which arise in the 
settlement of important and intricate questions 
by the people. Among other things he says: 


The interest in the minds of the people which 
prompts to the reading of these multiplied communi- 
cations comes from the frequently recurring elections. 
The more difficult the intellectual problem presented 
in any given election, the more educative the effect of the 
discussion. Many modern industrial and financial prob- 
lems are extremely difficult, even for highly educated 
men. As subjects of earnest thought and discussion on 
the farm and in the workshop, factory, rolling mill, 
and mine they supply a mental training for millions of 
adults, the like of which has never before been seen in 
the world. 

In these discussions it is not only the receptive 
masses that are benefited ; the classes that supply the 
appeals to the masses are also benefited in a high de- 
gree. There is no better mental exercise for the most 
highly trained man than the effort to expound a diffi- 
cult subject in so clear a way that the untrained man 
can understand it. 


This praise of our suffrage and of our frequent 
elections is deserved. These institutions cer- 
tainly accomplish what is claimed for them in 
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this respect. They are surely educating both 
sides of every question. From the standpoint 
of the lover of humanity they leave nothing to 
be desired, and they afford a beautiful illustra- 
tion of the difference between the working of a 
democratic form of government and one directed 
by an aristocracy. 

Education, as the feudal nobility and the 
Roman Church knew well, was the Nemesis of 
traditional power, and with great good sense, 
so far as their own interests were concerned, 
they took measures to insureignorance. They 
gave the people no voice, and were able for a — 
long time to prevent them from finding any. 
We, however, by establishing a government 
where every man has a voice and a duty in the 
making of laws, recognized that we were 
obliged to offer and compel them to take a cer- 
tain amount of education to make them take an 
interest in their duty, and do it intelligently. 

This at all events was the theory, and the 
frequency and thoroughness of our elections 
have effectively supplemented the work of the 
common schools. 

But at the same time that we adopted our laws 
of government, we adopted laws of property 
that were not the result of economic reason- 
ing, but simply the outcome of existing insti- 
tutions and tradition. We formed and kept 
as matters of course the customary English law 
of contract, and of real and personal property, 
never imagining that in so doing we were pre- 
serving institutions that were later going to 
make this country the battle-field of one of the 
great fights of mankind. 

“The actual experience of American de- 
mocracy proves,” says President Eliot, “that 
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property has never been safer under any form 
of government.” In saying this he is for the 
moment right. What he means is that in this 
country the machinery of the law is amply strong 
enough to uphold the law as it stands. Of 
this there can be no doubt. But if we ask 
whether in this country property is safe from 
the menace that comes from an attack upon 
the law itself, we cannot give the same answer. 

What are the points in which the people are 
being educated? And to what conclusions is 
this education going to lead? 

Certainly the people do not need to be taught 
that it is a proper and praiseworthy thing to 
look after their own interests. As President 
Eliot says: “ From youth to age every capa- 
ble American is bent on bettering himself and 
his condition.” In this matter also I presume 
that President Eliot would have us read into 
his statement the words, “ under the law of the 
land.” 

But we must remember that when it comes 
to bettering one’s condition laws of the land are 
studied closely, and the people begin to ask 
whether they are as just as they are supposed 
to be. The man whose condition stands in 
need of bettering very soon finds out that a 
willingness to question the law of the land is 
one of the characteristics of those who better 
themselves. 

In this last campaign for the first time in 
the history of the country the validity of cer- 
tain deep principles of our law were put in 
issue. By the Chicago manifesto we were 
given to understand, not that this measure or 
that was bad, but that the theory of the Execu- 
tive and of the Judicial authority and the theory 
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of free private contract in vogue in this com- 
monwealth were unsatisfactory and must be 
changed. 

Again, it must be remembered that in the 
generous welcome we have given to the people 
of other countries under the fourth of President 
Eliot’s distinctions, we have brought among us 
men who are not by tradition and training in 
sympathy with our particular kind of social 
institutions, and who are not restrained by the 
ingrained reverence and loyalty that is felt by 
every one of English extraction for the common 
law as a creation of the English genius. Every 
Englishman and every American of blood feels 
that the problem of life to be faced by him is 
how to win success under the common law. If 
he cannot do that he has failed; he does not 
often try to go deeper into the nature of things, 
but sets himself down a failure, and takes to 
some humble occupation which he had begun 
by despising. 

But the foreigners who come here have no 
such traditions, nor any such feelings. Many 
of them have come from countries where the 
political and social conditions pressed them 
hard. When they come here their hearts are 
full of rebellion against any authority, and they 
do not draw fine distinctions. We find some- 
thing out of the common in the arson com- 
mitted by these foreigners, and make it a 
source of humor for our comic papers, but, 
taken in connection with the large proportion 
which the crime committed by foreigners bears 
to the population, it is no light matter and 
means much more than an occasional blaze. 
The writer has for many years had charge of 
property in the city of New York, hired in small 
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holdings, by foreigners engaged in making 
their first steps under American institutions, 
and has had an opportunity of learning their 
temper and their methods. 

One day twelve years ago he was discussing 
the matter of insurance with a friendly broker 
—an old hand. “Do you want to know the 
reason for the 5 and 6 per cent. in this block?” 
said he. “Come with me.” He took me out 
into the middle of the street and pointed to 
the houses. 

“* Read those names,” he said. 

I read: Prosnitz, Moskowitz, Oppenheim, 
Titwitz, Rosenheimer. 

*‘ Those people,” he continued, “ are here to 
escape from government. Their hand is against 
every man, because they believe that every 
man’s hand is against them.”” Our fire insur- 
ance companies will not take that “ moral 
hazard.” It was found on investigation that one 
of the tenants then in possession had had 
several fires—and no one doubted their origin. 
Finally, after he had been pursued down the 
street by an excited citizen, denouncing him as 
a firebug, he left the neighborhood. 

We joke about fraudulent: failures and as- 
signments, but they, too, carry a lesson. They 
show that some very intricate problems of 
fraud have not only been easily and quickly 
mastered, but have been brought to a point 
of perfection which they never had reached 
before. 

We see sheriffs’ sales that are models in 
their way, examinations on supplementary pro- 
ceedings that are prepared for and defended 
with the completeness and delicacy of a work 
of art. 
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Ability in dealing with such intricate ques- 
tions leads one to wonder why any foreigners 
should have difficulty in mastering the theory 
of our political institutions. Does not the 
rapidity with which those who take hold of 
them for gain, master its workings show that 
they have no such difficulty ? There is nothing 
about our political institutions as a machine 
that they cannot handle. 

The fact of the matter is, that it is not the 
theory of our institutions, but the spirit of 
them, that is not always readily acquired. 
We who are born here take it in without edu- 
cation. When it is to be taught by education 
we have a very different thing to deal with. 
For here, what we are trying to do is to arouse 
the people’s intelligence and lead them up to 
just that point at which they will be satisfied 
with what suits us. We let ina sea of thought, 
and say to it “ Thus far shalt thou go, and no 
farther.” 

“The system of public instruction,” says 
President Eliot, “should embody for coming 
generations all the virtues of the Medieval 
Church. It should stand for the brotherhood 
and unity of all classes and conditions; it 
should exalt the joys of the intellectual life 
above all material delights ; and it should pro- 
duce the best constituted and most wisely di- 
rected intellectual and moral host the world 
has ever seen.” 

This would be well enough if it would stop 
there, but it will not. 

In the first place we may doubt whether in- 
tellectual delights are really matters in which 
the greater part of mankind will ever find 
their highest enjoyment. Every intelligent 
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and educated person will admit that there are 
many kinds of intellectual enjoyment that are 
too deep or toohigh for him. The problems 
that delight a Helmholz or Lord Kelvin would 
be beyond most of us. Education cannot get 
many of us up to them. Actual brains are 
lacking. On the same principle it would seem 
too much to hope that the majority of the 
people would ever abandon natural pleasures, 
and take to high intellectual delights, which 
are after all purely incidental, and are culti- 
vated simply because they are possible and 
pleasant for the few and not because they are 
necessary, or even advisable, for the many. 

Be this as it may, it is here, a side issue, 
for even though we admit for education what- 
ever may be claimed, who is to guarantee that 
the host of the newly educated is going to dip 
its standard before the battlements of the 
common law? Certain very intellectual and 
eminently moral persons, in a sort of skirmish- 
ing warfare, have made ugly breeches in some 
of its ancient strongholds. Mr. Spencer hurled 
a lance at the real property bastion, which 
stuck so fast that he has been tugging in vain 
ever since to get it out. We cannot have 
education in the sense of perfect intellectual 
freedom and at the same time maintain the 
sacredness and insure the safety of tradition. 
Institutions of learning have felt this, and 
on more than one occasion, even in universi- 
ties, teachings have been suppressed, not be- 
cause they were false, but because they were 
thought dangerous to existing institutions or 
beliefs. When a teacher arose who began to 
say things counter to the superstitions of the 
powers that were, they were tested, not by their 
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truth, but by their probable effect, and if their 
effect was seen to be disturbing they were 
snuffed out. It is hard to find fault with this 
from a practical human point of view, though 
it was the one thing that used to rouse in 
Huxley a burning indignation. We are not 
always deeply imbued with the interests of man- 
kind at large. Why, we ask ourselves, should 
we educate young men to condemn our ancient 
theories and beliefs ? 

If, however, with President Eliot, we aban- 
don this old-fashioned and discredited kind of 
behavior, and look solely to the good of the 
future, we shall have to allow the common law 
to stand or fall on its own merits, and we need 
not flatter ourselves that it will not be vigor- 
ously attacked. 

This is the proper attitude for the advocate 
of a higher education. He does not repre- 
sent a nation, he represents mankind. His is 
the only position in which a man can find him- 
self where he has a higher duty than his duty 
to his country. He quietly follows the truth, 
leaving the world of property and action to 
apply it as best it may. 

It would be a hard saying to assert that 
democracy as we now have it is founded on the 
best principles of life that human nature can 
ever devise. It may be that the common law 
is not the last word of humanity on the sub- 
ject of human relations, but this is none of our 
business. We who are engaged in putting the 
results of education to the test have a right to 
assume that the institutions we have are in 
their fundamental principles the best so far in 
the history of the world. 

The leader of the last attack on our democ- 
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racy said that, even if he should be defeated, 
the issues which he represented would still live. 
There is no doubt about this. The continental 
press recognizes it more clearly than we do. 
The issue of a single or a double standard will 
not again be used as a stalking horse, but the 
attack upon the laws protecting property, and 
the attack upon the Supreme Court will cer- 
tainly be renewed. 

As time goes on, the attacks on our institu- 
tions will become not less, but more, intelligent. 
The education which is given to create a love 
for intellectual pursuits within the limits which 
we have prescribed, will be used to test those 
limits in the interest of material prosperity. 
There has been during this campaign a whole- 
sale denunciation of the ideas and arguments 
of the Populists, and this was not only a legiti- 
mate political device, but it was in large part 
well-deserved criticism. A great number of 
dissatisfied and ill-instructed persons found 
themselves suddenly thrust into a practical 
situation far in advance of their education or 
their power to deal with it. On the whole 
they made themselves ridiculous. But it is a 
mistake to suppose that they aust always be 
ridiculous, or to imagine that they have not in 
reality on their side many principles on which 
a very ingenious and attractive home for hu- 
manity can be planned out. It is a structure, 
however, in which we do not care just yet, if 
ever, to take up our abode. Our present house 
is our castle; let them perfect themselves in 
arts of warfare and come and take it if they 
can. 

With regard therefore to immigration, educa- 
tion, and universal suffrage we must conclude 
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that their effect will inevitably be to give us a 
country in many respects different from what 
we may imagine was expected and conceived 
by the founders of the Republic. Our experi- 
ment is no longer the private enterprise of a 
branch of the English race; it is an experi- 
ment of the whole world. The changes that 
take place are not altogether pleasant to those 
who have English traditions; we need not try 
to deny that they make us uncomfortable and 
sometimes distress us; and we might as well 
make up our minds that in all probability 
what is worse to us,and better in the long run, 
is still to come. 

President Eliot gives a good deal of space 
to describing the advantages of peace and the 
evils of a military government and war. It 
is evident that he has in mind the slumbering 
Venezuela dispute. Without a doubt it is the 
peace in the Atlantic that has made peace a 
necessity; and one is inclined to ask whether 
any one in these days would argue seriously 
over the advantages of war and the evils of 
peace as they are enumerated by de Tocque- 
ville. As the affairs of the world now stand 
one can set down such arguments as completely 
out of date. If it be true that peace makes 
nations effeminate and luxurious, so much the 
worse for those nations; certainly no one is go- 
ing to try to justify war as an athletic exercise. 

Peace is an object of national life. Human 
beings must be as good and as fine as they can 
become under peaceful conditions. We must 
produce a race hardy and vigorous, without 
war—in spite of peace. It is impossible that 
there should be two opinions about this. But 
President Eliot seems to direct his remarks 
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against some antagonists, and possibly it is 
against those who do not believe in peace at 
any cost. Peace is good—but it is not the 
only thing worth having. The risk we run in 
this country is not that we will rush blindly 
into a useless war, but that we shall become so 
wrapped up in commerce and wealth that we 
shall be willing to purchase peace in a disgrace- 
ful way. 

We are very much inclined to pay attention 
to the opinions of the rich. Our respeet for 
the words of rich men is very great, and, since 
the owners of wealth are wedded to peace, we 
may expect to hear them advocate peace at 
almost any cost. The owners of wealth are on 
the side of wealth, not on the side of principle. 
If wealth and the national honor agree, it is 
because they are usually in accord, not because 
wealth follows the honor of the nation. It 
does not always follow it—nor would the na- 
tion be safe in following the dictates of wealth. 
The rich man must often be driven into the 
kingdom of heaven by those who have more 
principle and less property. The habit of the 
rich man is to buy what he desires—and wealth 
will buy even peace if it is allowed to do so. 

The only reason for discussing the question 
of war in these days is to determine whether 
foreign countries understand that we mean what 
we say when we speak, and perceive that we 
are not making the mistake of going unarmed 
into a society of military nations. The United 
States has been cut off so long from interna- 
tional complications that there has been little 
opportunity to impress upon outsiders that her 
words have weight. We have been boastful 
and vainglorious, and we may have to pay 
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something to insure our being taken seriously. 
It ought never to have been necessary for us to 
refer to the ultimate appeal to force. In all 
bona fide national utterances that is under- 
stood, or ought to be. When it is understood 
and believed, there will be no need of a board 
of arbitration, except as a matter of conven- 
ience. There will be no war, and no talk of 
war. Everything that can be arbitrated will 
be arbitrated as a matter of course, and inarbi- 
trable questions will not be lightly brought up. 
All this can be made plain without any actual 
war, but it cannot be made plain without a 
little clear language and a few ships. It is 
hard to see why any one should begrudge them 
or think them out of place. President Eliot 
refers to the understanding entered into between 
Canada and the United States in 1817, by 
which it was agreed to keep only a few police 
vessels on the lakes. But the case is not par- 
allel. Canada is a queen’s pawn that can 
always be taken; it is not worth while to de- 
fend it with valuable pieces that may be used 
to better advantage on other parts of the board. 

The time will undoubtedly come when na- 
tions will disarm, but that time has not yet 
come. When it comes it will be ushered in 
by self interest, not by good nature or timidity. 

Finally, while it is not a good thing to be 
boastful as a nation, yet it is well that students 
of human affairs should study this country, and 
give it what is due. The more it is studied in 
the light of other times, other places, and other 
modes of thought the clearer it becomes that 
as an episode in human history there has never 
been anything to compare with it in the world 
before. No Fourth-of-July orations, no com- 
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pliments of foreigners, no home-made panegyr- 
ies can as yet do justice to what is here going 
on. We ourselves cannot appreciate it; the 
faults and unpleasantnesses are too close, too 
obvious, and have too personal a bearing. But 
in spite of all this we can, I think, perceive 
that if the United States should vanish to-day 
her work for humanity would remain the great- 
est achievement in emancipation of general in- 
telligence that has hitherto been accomplished. 


A HAND PRESSURE. 


Only a pressure of the hand, 
Nothing more, 
For on the valley side we stand ! 
The avalanche holds his mighty weight, 
Poised for a breath to overthrow. 
Speak not a word. *Tis the hush of fate. 
What if the load be tears or snow, 
If a life is o’er ! 


Up on the high, clear mountain peak 
Near the sun, 
There with a calm heart one may speak. 
There where the hawk goes circling round 
Seeking the cleft she builded in. 
Far above drifts and ice-rent ground, 
At the last height, where the skies begin, — 
Is the burden done. 





Curtis May. 
































Robert Browning. 


ROBERT BROWNING. 
I. 


There is a period in the advance of any great 
man’s influence between the moment when he 
appears and the moment when he has become 
historical, during which it is difficult to give 
any succinct account of him. We are ourselves 
a part of the thing we would describe. The 
element which we are attempting to isolate for 
purposes of study is still living within us. Our 
science becomes tinged with autobiography. 
Such must be the fate of any essay on Brown- 
ing written at the present time. 

The generation to whom his works were un- 
meaning has hardly passed away. The genera- 
tion he spoke for still lives. His influence 
seems still to be expanding. The literature of 
Browning dictionaries, phrase-books, treatises, 
and philosophical studies grows daily. Mr. 
Cooke in his Guide to Browning (1893) gives 
a condensed catalogue of the best books and 
essays on Browning, which covers many finely 
printed pages. This class of book—the text- 
book—is not the product of impulse. The 
text-book is a commercial article and follows 
the demand as closely as the reaper follows the 
crop. We can tell the acreage under cultiva- 
tion by looking over the account books of the 
makers of farm implements. Thousands of 
people are now studying Browning, following 
in his footsteps, reading lives of his heroes, and 
hunting up the subjects he treated. 

This Browningism which we are disposed to 
laugh at is a most interesting secondary out- 
come of his influence. It has its roots in nat- 
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ural piety, and the educational value of it is 
very great. 

Browning's individuality created for him a 
personal following, and he was able to respond 
to the call to leadership. Unlike Carlyle, he 
has something to give his disciples beside the 
immediate satisfaction of a spiritual need. He 
gave them not only meal but seed. In this he 
was like Emerson—but Emerson's little store 
of finest grain is of a different soil. Emerson 
lived in a cottage and saw the stars over his 
head through his skylight. Browning, on the 
other hand, loved pictures, places, music, men 
and women, and his works are like the house 
of a rich man—a treasury of plunder from many 
provinces and many ages, whose manners and 
passions are vividly recalled to us. In Emer- 
son’s house there was not a peg to hang a note 
upon,—“ this is his bookshelf, this his bed.” 
But Browning’s palace craves a catalogue. 
And a proper catalogue to such a palace be- 
comes a liberal education. 

Robert Browning was a strong, glowing, 
whole-souled human being, who enjoyed life 
more intensely than any Englishman since 
Walter Scott. He was born among books ; and 
circumstances enabled him to follow his inclina- 
tions and become a writer—a poet by profes- 
sion. He was, from early youth to venerable 
age, a center of bounding vitality, the very em- 
bodiment of spontaneous life; and the forms 
of poetry in which he so fully and so accurately 
expressed himself enable us to know him well. 
Indeed, only great poets are known so inti- 
mately as we know Robert Browning. 

Religion was at the basis of his character and 
it was the function of religious poetry that his 
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work fulfilled. Inasmuch as no man invents 
his own theology, but takes it from the current 
world and molds it to his needs, it was inevi- 
table that Robert Browning should find and 
seize upon as his own all that was optimistic 
in Christian theology. Everything that was 
hopeful his spirit accepted, everything that 
was sunny and joyful and good for the brave 
soul he embraced. What was distressing he 
rejected or explained away. In_ the world of 
Robert Browning everything was right. 

The range of subject covered by his poems is 
wider than that of any other poet that ever 
lived; but the range of ideas which he sought 
to impress is exceedingly small. We need not 
apologize for treating Browning as a theolo- 
gian and a doctor, for he spent a long life in 
trying to show that a poet is always really 
both—and he has almost convinced us. The 
expositors and writers of textbooks have had no 
difficulty in formulating his theology—for it is 
of the simplest kind ; and his views on morality 
and art are logically a part of it. The “ mes- 
sage” which poets are conventionally presumed 
to deliver, was, in Browning’s case, a very def- 
inite creed, which may be found fully set forth 
in any one of twenty poems. Every line of 
his poetry is logically dedicated to it. 

He believes that the development of the in- 
dividual soul is the main end of existence. The 
strain and stress of life are incidental to 
growth and therefore desirable. Development 
and growth mean a closer union with God. In 
fact God is of not so much importance in 
Himself, but as the end toward which man 
tends. That irreverent person who said that 
Browning uses “ God” as a pigment made an 
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accurate criticism of his theology. In Brown- 
ing, God is adjective to man. Browning be- 
lieves that all conventional morality must be 
reviewed from the standpoint of how conduct 
affects the actor himself and what effect it has 
on his individual growth. The province of 
art and of all thinking and working is to make 
these truths clear and to grapple with the prob- 
lems they give rise to. 

The first two fundamental beliefs of Brown- 
ing—viz.: (1) that, ultimately speaking, the 
most important matter in the world is the soul 
of a man—and (2) that a sense of effort is 
coincident with development—are probably 
true. We instinctively feel them to be true 
and they seem to be receiving support from 
those quarters of research to which we look for 
light, however dim. In the application of his 
dogmas to specific cases in the field of ethics 
Browning often reaches conclusions which are 
fair subjects for disagreement. Since most of 
our conventional morality is framed to repress 
the individual, he finds himself at war with it 
—in revolt against it. Heis habitually pitted 
against it, and thus acquires modes of thought 
which sometimes lead him into paradox—that 
is, to conclusions at odds with his own system. 
It is in the course of exposition, and incidentally 
to his main purpose as a teacher of a few fun- 
damental ideas, that Browning has. created his 
masterpieces of poetry. 

Never was there a man who in the course of 
a long life changed less. What as a boy he 
dreamed of doing, that he did. The thoughts 
of his earliest poems are the thoughts of his 
latest. His tales, his songs, his monologues, 
his dramas, his jests, his sermons, his rage, his 
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prayer, are all upon the same theme: Whatever 
fed his mind nourished these beliefs. His in- 
terest in the world was solely an interest in 
them. He saw them in history and in music; 
his travels and studies brought him back noth- 
ing else but proofs of them; the universe in 
each of its manifestations was a commentary 
upon them. His nature was the simplest, the 
most positive, the least given to abstract specu- 
lation, which England can show in his time. 
He was not a thinker, for he was never in 
doubt. He had recourse to disputation as a 
means of inculeating truth, but he used it like 
a lawyer arguing a case. His conclusions are 
fixed from the start. Standing, from his in- 
fancy, upon a faith as absolute as that of a 
martyr, he has never for one instant undergone 
the experience of doubt, and only knows that 
there is such a thing because he has met with 
it in other people. The force of his feelings 
is so much greater than his intellect that his 
mind serves his soul like a valet. Out of the 
whole cosmos he takes what belongs to him 
and sustains him, leaving the rest, or not 
noting it. 

There never was a- great poet whose scope 
was so definite. That is the reason why the 
world is so cleanly divided into people who do 
and who do not care for Browning. One real 
glimpse into him gives you the whole of him. 
The public which loves him is made up of 
people who have been through certain spiritual 
experiences to which he is the antidote. The 
public which loves him not consists of people 
who have escaped these experiences. To some 
he is a strong, rare, and precious elixir, which 
nothing else will replace. To others, who do 
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not need him, he is a boisterous and eccentric 
person—a Heracles in the house of mourning. 
Let us remember his main belief—the value of 
the individual. 

The needs of society constantly require that 
the individual be suppressed. They hold him 
down and punish him at every point. The 
tyranny of order and organization—of monarch 
or public opinion—weights him and presses 
him down. This is the inevitable tendency of 
all stable social arrangements. Now and 
again there arises some strong nature that re- 
volts against the influence of conformity which 
is becoming intolerable—against the atmos- 
phere of caste or theory—of Egyptian priest 
or Manchester economist—of absolutism or of 
democracy. 

And this strong nature cries out that the 
souls of men are being injured, and that they 
are important—that your soul and my soul are 
more important than Cwsar—or than the sur- 
vival of the fittest. Such a voice was the voice 
of Christ, and the lesser saviors of the world 
bring always a like message of revolt: they 
arise to fulfill the same fundamental need of 
the world. ‘ 

Carlyle, Emerson, Victor Hugo, Browning, 
were prophets to a generation oppressed in 
spirit, whose education had oppressed them 
with a Jewish law of Adam Smith and Jeremy 
Bentham and Malthus, of Clarkson and Cob- 
den——of thought for the million, and for man 
in the aggregate. “To what end is all this 
beneficence, all this conscience, all this theory,’ 
some one at length cries out. “ For whom is it 
in the last analysis that you legislate? You 
talk of man, I see only men.” 
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To men suffering from an age of devotion to 
humanity came Robert Browning as a libera- 
tor. Like Carlyle, he was understood first in 
this country because we had begun earlier with 
our theoretical and practical philanthropies, 
and had taken them more seriously. We had 
suffered more. We needed to be told that it 
was right to love, hate, and be angry, to sin 
and repent. It was a revelation to us to think 
that we had some inheritance in the joys and 
passions of mankind. We needed to be told 
these things as a tired child needs to be com- 
forted. Browning gave them to us in the 
form of a religion. There was no one else 
sane or deep or wise or strong enough to know 
what we lacked. 

If ever a generation had need of a poet—of 
some one to tell them they might cry and not 
be ashamed, rejoice and not find the reason in 
John Stuart Mill—some one who should justify 
the claims of the spirit which was starving on 
the religion of humanity, it was the generation 
for whom Browning wrote. 

Carlyle had seized upon the French Revolu- 
tion, which served his ends because it was 
filled with striking, with powerful, with gro- 
tesque examples of individual force. In his 
“Hero Worship” he gives his countrymen a 
philosophy of history based on nothing but wor- 
ship of the individual. Browning with the same 
end in view gave us pictures of the 15th and 16th 
centuries in France and Italy. He glorified 
what we had thought crime and error, and 
made men of us. He was the apostle to the 
educated of a most complex period, but such 
as he was he was complete. Those people to 
whom he has been a poet know what it is 
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for the heart to receive full expression from 
the lips of another. 

The second thesis which Browning insists on 
—the identity of spiritual suffering with spirit- 
ual growth—is the one balm of the world. It 
is said that recent physiological experiment 
shows that muscles do not develop unless exer- 
cised up to what is called the “ distress point.” 
If this shall prove to be an instance of a gen- 
eral law—if the struggles and agony of the 
spirit are really signs of an increase of that 
spiritual life which is the only sort of life we 
can conceive of now or hereafter, then the truth- 
to-feeling of much of Browning’s poetry has a 
scientific basis. It cannot be denied that 
Browning held firmly two of the most moving 
and far-reaching ideas of the world, and he ex- 
panded them in the root, leaf, flower, and fruit 
of a whole world of poetic disquisition. 

It is unnecessary at this day to point out the 
beauties of Browning or the sagacity with which 
he chose his effects. He gives us the sallow 
wife of James Lee whose soul is known to him, 
Pippa the silk-spinning girl, two men found 
in the morgue, persons lost, forgotten, or mis- 
understood. He searches the world till he 
finds the man whom everybody will concur in 
despising, the medieval grammarian, and he 
writes to him the most powerful ode in English, 
the mightiest tribute ever paid toa man. His 
culture and his learning are all subdued to what 
he works in; they are all in harness to draw 
his thought. He mines in antiquity or drags 
his net over German philosophy or modern 
drawing-rooms—all to the same end. 

In that miracle of power and beauty—* The 
Flight of the Duchess ”’—he has improvised a 
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whole civilization in order to make the setting 
of contrast which shall cause the soul of the 
little duchess to shine clearly. In Childe Ro- 
land he creates a cycle, an epoch of romance 
and mysticism because he requires it as a stage 
property. In‘ A Death in the Desert” you 
have the East in the first century—so vividly 
given that you wish instantly to travel there 
bible in hand to feel the atmosphere with which 
your bible ought always to have been filled. 
His reading brings him to Euripides. He 
sees that Alcestis can be set to his theme, and 
with a week or two of labor, while staying in a 
country house, he draws out of the Greek fable 
the world of his own meaning and shows it 
shining forth in a living picture of the Greek 
theater which has no counterpart for vitality in 
any modern tongue. 

The descriptive and narrative powers of 
Browning are above, beyond, and outside of all 
that has been done in English in our time, as 
the odd moments prove which he gave to the 
“Pied Piper,” “The Ride From Ghent to 
Aix,” “ Incident in the French Camp.” These 
chips from his workshop passed instantly into 
popular favor because they were written in 
familiar forms. 

How powerfully his gifts of utterance were 
brought to bear upon the souls of men will be 
recorded, even if never understood, by literary 
historians. It is idle to look to the present 
generation for an intelligible account of “ One 
Word More,” “ Rabbi Ben Ezra,” “ Prospice,” 
“ Saul,” “The Blot on the ’Scutcheon.” They 
must be judged by the future and by men who 
can speak of them with a steady lip. 

It must be conceded that the conventional 
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judgments of society are sometimes right, and 
Browning’s mission led him occasionally into 
paradox and jeux désprit. * Bishop Blough- 
ram” is an attempt to discover whether a good 
case can not be made out for the individual 
hypocrite. “The Statue and the Bust” is 
frankly a reductio ad absurdam and ends with 
& query. 

There is more serious trouble with others. 
“The Grammarian’s Funeral” is false to fact, 
and will appear so to posterity. The gram- 
marian was not a hero, and our calmer moments 
show us that the poem is not a great ode. It 
gave certain people the glow of a great truth, 
but it remains a paradox and a piece of exag- 
geration. The same must be said of a large 
part of Browning. The New Testament is full 
of such paradoxes of exaggeration, like the par- 
able of the unjust steward, the rich man’s 
chance for heaven, the wedding garment, but 
in these the truth is apparent, we are not be- 
trayed. In Browning’s paradoxes we are often 
led on and involved in an emotion over some 
situation which does not honestly call for the 
emotion. 

The most noble quality in Browning is his 
temper. He does not proceed, as liberators 
‘generally do, by railing and pulling down. He 
builds up; he is positive, not negative. He is 
less bitter than Christianity itself. 

While there is no more doubt as to the per- 
manent value of the content of Browning than 
of the value of the spiritual truths of the New 
Testament, there is very little likelihood that 
his poems will be understood in the remote 
future. At present, they are following the 

waves of influence of the education which they 
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correct. They are built, so to speak, like Pal- 
ladio’s Theater at Vicenza, where the perspec- 
tive converges toward a single seat. In order 
to be subject to the deception the spectator 
must occupy the duke’s place. The colors are 
dropping from the poems already. The feeblest 
of them lose it first. There was a steady fall- 
ing off in power accompanied by a constant in- 
crease in his peculiarities during the last twenty 
years of his life, and we may make some sur- 
mise as to how “ Balanstion’s Adventure” will 
strike posterity by reading “ Parleyings with 
Certain People.” 

The distinctions between Browning's char- 
acters—which to us are so vivid—will to others 
seem less so. Paracelsus and Rabbi Ben Ezra, 
Lippo Lippi Karshish Caponsacchi, and Ferish- 
tah will all appear to be run in the same mold. 
They will seem to be the thinnest disguises 
which a poet ever assumed. The lack of the 
dramatic element in Browning, a lack which 
is concealed from us by our intense sympathy 
for him and by his fondness for the trappings of 
the drama, will be apparent to the after-comers. 
They will say that all the characters in the 
* Blot on the ’Scutcheon ” take essentially the 
same view of the catastrophe of the play ; 
that Pippa and Pompilia and Phene are the 
same person in the same state of mind. In 
fact the family likeness is great. They will 
say that the philosophic monologues are repeti- 
tions of each other. It cannot be denied that 
there is much repetition—much threshing out 
of old straw. Those who have read Browning 
for years and are used to the monologues are 
better pleased to find the old ideas than new 
ones, which they could not understand so 
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readily. When the later Browning takes us 
on one of those long afternoon rambles through 
his mind—over moor and fen, through jungle, 
down precipice, past cataract—we know just 
where we are coming out in the end. We 
know the place better than he did himself. 
Nor will posterity like Browning’s manners— 
the dig in the ribs, the personal application, 
and de te fabula of most of his talking. These 
unpleasant things are part of his success with 
us to whom he means life, not art. Posterity 
will want only art. We needed doctrine. If 
he had not preached we would not have lis- 
tened to him. But posterity evades the 
preachers and accepts only singers. Postenty 
is so dainty that it lives on nothing but choice 
morsels. It will cull such out of the body of 
Browning as the anthologists are beginning to 
do already, and will leave the great mass of 
him to be rediscovered from time to time by 
belated sufferers from the philosophy of the 
nineteenth century. 
Joun Jay CHAPMAN. 
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AN AUTUMN LEAF. 


A nursling of the under-green, 

A tethered wing I poised between 

A heaven above and heaven below— 
Twin Sisters, mirrored in the glow 
Of limpid waters—where the Breeze, 
Blind comrade of the listening Trees, 
Came wakening with soft caress 


The shadows dumb and motionless. 


There once, at summer’s close, a flame 
Of fire and song, a Redbird came, 
And, perched upon my parent limb, 
Outpoured his soul. From joy abrim, 
The bubbling vintage of his brain, 

I quaffed, the while each fibre-vein, 
Deep-reddening with emotion, stirred. 
Alas ! he heeded not nor heard ! 

But when he ceased, and flew away, 
A panting prisoner I lay, 
Close-fettered, till the kindred fire 
Of frost lit up the autumn pyre : 


Then, suddenly, the tidal swell 


Of sap receded, and I fell. 


Joun B. Tass. 
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The popular traditions of northern Germany give 
strange accounts of Dr. Faust. They represent him as 






having been in the possession of supernatural secrets ; 






of a magical mantle and other conjuring apparatus ; he 






was said to have performed wonderful feats with the 





aid of his associate or familiar demon, and at last was 






duly seized and carried off by the Devil as per contract. 










It is in these words that Dr. Lebahn intro- 
duces us to the study of Goethe's greatest poem, 
which may easily take first place in the litera- 
ture of the nineteenth century ; the real truth 








seems to have been that /vust was a genius far 






ahead of the times in which he lived, especially 





learned in what were then the occult sciences, 






most of them now twice-told tales. He real- 






ized then, as great minds ever have, that “ when 





a genius arises, all the dunces are at once in a 






conspiracy against him.” 






It is so much easier to assign to supernatural 






agencies those phenomena which it troubles us 
to think about, that the world habitually pushes 



















away responsibility in this manner; Galileo 
found it so, Priestly repeated the experience, 
and in later times Colenso but emphasized it. 
So it was with Dr. Faust. 

These stories took a lasting and strong hold 
upon Goethe's imagination at an early period 
of his life, and as Bayard Taylor aptly says: 
“It is not the least of Goethe’s deserts that 
although in his youth a new Faust was an- 


nounced in every quarter of Germany, he took } 
up the theme already hackneyed by small tal- 
ents and made it his own solely and forever.” d 


Goethe reached his young manhood just as 
the Sturm und Drang period began, and 
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the thoughts of many authors were turned to 
Faust as a subject for dramatic poetry. 

The story of Goethe’s /wust is the story of 
his life, at least from his early manhood to the 
end of his days; commenced when he was 
twenty, he finished the second part and sealed 
it on his 82d birthday, with the directions that 
it should not be opened until after his death. 

The fire of youth, the steady glow of mature 
years, the ripe wisdom of old age, the curious 
search after truth, the accumulated stores of 
knowledge and the well-ligested results of a 
long and industrious life were all poured into 
this stupendous art-product by him whom Car- 
lyle calls “ the wisest man of his age.” 

No social experience, no emotion, no friend- 
ship or love, but what heated and molded by 
the fire of genius had to take its fitting place 
in this great masterpiece, which side by side 
with “ Hamlet” and “ King Lear,” “The 
Book of Job,” and the “ Evangel of the Chris- 
tus” willreveal until time shall be no more the 
wondrous depths of the human heart, the mar- 
velous mystery of human life to all who think; 
to the thoughtless and careless this, like the 
others, will be a sealed book. 

It is proposed in this study to use the kin- 
dred art of painting and the aid of Kaulbach, 
where it is possible, to suggest certain side 
lights which may help toa better understand- 
ing of * Faust.” 

Il. 
A Street—Margaret passing by. 
Faust: “Fair lady, let it not offend you 
That arm and escort I would lend you.” 

Kaulbach represents Margaret as going to 

church ; in front of her and just entering the 
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door of the Gothic Cathedral, are many of the 
townsfolk with the characteristic dress and 
headgear of the times; Margaret follows in 
thoughtful mood with half averted head ; in her 
hands she carries a missal and rosary, while 
her dress is gracefully draped about her, the 
outer skirt, half raised, blends with the rest to 
make an almost Grecian costume without los- 
ing its distinctively German character; in the 
left rear ground stands Faust, lost in silent ad- 
miration, while over his shoulder Jeers the 
grinning face of Mephistopheles. 

The constant attendance of Mephistopheles 
upon /aust from the moment of his first intro- 
duction in the form of a dog, is in keeping with 
the universal tradition, and the assumption on 
his part of the form of a dog is widespread as 
a part of the old legend. Manlius, in the re- 
port of a conversation held with Melancthon, 
quotes the latter as having said: “ He ( Faust) 
had a dog with him, which was the Devil.” 
Others give similar testimony, and it is inter- 
esting to note the general diffusion of this idea, 
as evidenced in a note by Sir Walter Scott, 
appended to the “ Lady of the Lake”’: 

The ancient castle of Peel town, in the Isle of Man, 
is surrounded by four churches, now ruinous. Through 

one of these chapels there was formerly a passage from 
the grand room of the garrison. This was closed on the 
following occasion : They say that an apparition, called 
in the monkish language the Manthe Doog, in the 
shape of a large black spaniel with curled, shaggy hair, 
was used to haunt Peel Castle and has been frequently 
seen in every room, but particularly in the guard cham- 
ber, where, as candles were lighted, it came and lay down 
before the fire in presence of all the soldiers, who at 
length, by being so much accustomed at the sight of it, 
lost a great part of the terror they were seized with at 
its first appearance. They still, however, retained a 
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certain awe, as believing it was an evil spirit, which 
only waited permission to do them hurt, and for that 
reason forebore all swearing and profane discourse 


while in his company. 


Returning to the episode of Faust and Mar- 
garet, which many critics have treated as if it, 
and it alone, constiiuted “ Faust,” we find 
rather there is a complete abandonment of it 
by Goethe, for it practically disappears until 
the third act of the second part “The 
Helena.” The episode of Margaret is really 
a blending of Goethe’s own heart experiences, 
first in his boyish love for the Gretchen of 
the Wahrheit und Dichtung and the romance 
of his young manhood with Lilli, whom the 
poet has made immortal in the same work, and 
to whom he addressed some of his loveliest 
lyrics. She was Anna Elisa Schoenmann, 
daughter of a wealthy merchant in Frankfort. 
Goethe in 1774-75 thought himself in love 
with her and contracted an engagement of 
marriage. This was afterward broken off by 
the efforts of the parents on both sides, but 
obeying Sir Philip Sydney’s rule,—* Look into 
thine own heart, then write”—Goethe made 
use of this brief episode of passions to give us 
a picture more undying than color, more last- 
ing than canvas. 

In the Kaulbach, Lill is represented as a 
beautiful maiden, with flowing locks and a 
sweet yet archly mischievous face; her right 
hand is dropping grain into the mouths of a 
flock of hungry geese, while upon her hand 
rests a dove, more fearless than the rest, who 
is pecking greedily at the grain before it falls; 
her left hand is partly employed in holding up 
her graceful skirt, and partly in supporting a 
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basket, on the rim of which several doves are 
perched, familiarly helping themselves ; at her 
feet a happy family of chickens, rabbits, and 
peacocks give evidence of her sovereignty over 
the feathered tribes, while in the shadowy 
background a disconsolate lover, in an attitude 
expressive of deepest devotion, vainly endeavors 
to turn her attention to himself. This was 
Goethe’s condition in 1774—75, but the great 
English novelist, who knew the hearts of men 
and women, says: * When a man is in love, he 
woos upon his knees; as soon as he stands up 
it is to walk away.” Thus we find Goethe, 
who has raged furiously at the efforts of other 
lovers to win Lilli, comparing thei to wild 
beasts in a menagerie, accepts his dismissal 
very calmly, and goes off to write of Murgaret 
and Fuwst. Bayard Taylor says “All the 
scenes in which Margaret appears, up to that 
in the Cathedral (Scene XX), with the excep- 
tion of Fuust’s encounter with Valentine 
(Scene XIX), were written during the spring 
of 1775, and Goethe's relations to Lilli were not 
finally broken off until August of that year.” 
Thus we see that not only was the moral scene 
subordinated to the esthetic, but even Goethe's 
emotional experiences were made to serve an 
artistic purpose—he experienced love, then 
laid it by to sing of it—a habit of many 
smaller poets since. 

One other scene from the purely emotional 
drama within this great tragedy and we pass 
to other thoughts. In the shadowed and som- 
ber foreground of what was probably a niche 
in the wall of the town, which Goethe indicates 
by the word Zinger, is placed a copy of the 


* Pieta” of Michael Angelo, the Mater Dolo- 
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rosa supports the head of her dead son upon 
her bended knee, one arm is held lovingly about 
the head, while the other sustains the lifeless 
arm of her dearly beloved; on the steps of the 
pedestal kneels, in an attitude of heart-broken 
penitence, the once fair and happy Gretchen, 
her hands with fingers interlaced rest upon the 
upper stone, the broken rosary hangs unheeded 
from her wrist, while the unclasped missal lies 
on the ground ; the once beautiful hair floats in 
unchecked disorder over her shoulder. Out in 
the bright glare of day is seen a group of village 
gossips gathered about a public fountain, listen- 
ing, some with jeering contempt, some with 
pious horror, none with pity, to the story of 
Margaret's woe, as it is gleefully told by one 
about her own age, who points the finger of 
scorn while she talks; so intent upon her cruel 
tale that she takes no note of the overflowing 
pitcher at her feet. ‘It is not from them that 
she can expect pity, not from them she can 
hope for aid. The young point at her in cruel 
scorn, the aged hold up their unforgiving hands 
in mournful horror.” It is in this way the 
painter has portrayed the story of Margaret's 
sorrow and remorse which the poet thus tells: 


Ah, rich in sorrow thou, 
Stoop thy maternal brow, 
And mark with pitying eye my misery : 

The sword in thy pierced heart 

Thou dost with bitter smart 

Gaze upward on thy Son’s death agony. 

To the dear God on high 

Ascends thy piteous sigh, 

Pleading for his and thy mute misery ; 
And who can know the torturing woe 

That harrows me and racks me to the bone, 
How my poor heart without relief 
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Trembles and throbs ; its yearning grief 

Thou knowest, thou alone. 

Ah, wheresoe’er I go, 

With woe, with woe, with woe, 

My anguished heart is aching ; 

Wretched, alone I keep, 

I weep, I weep, I weep : 

Alas ! my heart is breaking. 

(Miss Swanwick’s translation). 

“Tue Hevena,” Part II, Act III. 

Act II of this part is practically an intro- 
duction to the separate episode of Faust and 
Helena, which leaves the domain of the purely 
human and natural, and leads us to the realm 
of the supernatural and superhuman. 

In order to tread with any degree of cer- 
tainty the labyrinthine maze which Goethe has 
prepared for us, we must keep constantly in 
mind the keynote of the entire marvelous 
creation as expressed in the First Part; i.c., the 
compact with Mephistopheles,and the dramatic 
necessity for the working out of Fuust’s re- 
demption from the dominant influence of ne- 
gation by those distinctly positive and affirming 
influences which are to be found in the har- 
monious blending of all forms of ancient and 
modern art. Upon this point Carlyle says, 
“The action has become typical, or rather we 
‘should say half-typical, for it will not hold 
rightly together as allegory or as matter of 
fact.” In brief Faust, representing medieval 
mysticism, is united at his demand to Helena, 
representing classic antiquity. From this union 
springs Euphorion the bringer of good, who 
represents for us the spirit of modern thought, 
especially in poetry, realized to Goethe’s mind 
in Lord Byron, whom he pronounced the 
grestest dramatic poet since Shakespeare. 
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Lowell tells us that Goethe, with his usual wis- 
dom, studied the French art carefully, without 
losing his temper, and tried to profit by its 
structural merits; after the fashion of the 
French dramatists Racine and Corneille, he de- 
picts Foust as bringing from the shades 
(whitber he had gone armed with the “ Key ’’) 
the materialized spirit of //elena. In this 
connection we are taught, under a startling 
symbol, a valuable lesson in self-culture. Faust 
the mystical touches Paris the classical with 
the key, and a violent explosion follows. Faust 
falls senseless. In other words Faust finds 
that impatience is not the method of approach; 
that only by enlarged culture, by assiduous 
thought and research, can he adapt himself to 
his environment, and thus place himself in 
sympathy with the spirit of ancient life. Upon 
his recovery Faust finds that he no longer cares 
for the merely superficial pleasures of the 
Emperor’s Court, and demands of Mephis- 
topheles that he shall aid him in his efforts to 
complete a union with //elena. Here the al- 
legorical tone prevails, and Faust, who is the 
embodiment of the intellectual unrest which 
had itsinception in the storm and stress period, 
engages in the search after the perfected ideal 
of beauty, the rounded and symmetrical result 
of all forms of culture blended in harmonious 
proportion. 

The first visit of Faust and Mephistopheles 
is made to the laboratory of his old-time 
Famulus, who is busily engaged in micro- 
scopic investigation, together with alchemic 
efforts to produce, as he finally does, a mani- 
kin. Of this scene Lowell, for once caught 
napping on his critical throne, says: ‘“ We 
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confess that TZhales and the Homunculus 
weary us not a little, unless indeed a poem be 
nothing after all but a prolonged conundrum.” 
Let us rather accept the apt suggestion of Dr. 
Harris, that “ Wagner represents the then 
rapidly growing school of analytical investiga- 
tion and prose erudition ; that the Homunculus 
represents this spirit of specialization. It is con- 
fined in a bottle, and typifies the German 
archeologist realized in Winckelmann and 
his followers, and less directly the entire 
modern spirit of inductive science.” The rele- 
vancy and suggestiveness of the Homunculus 
scene is apparent; through careful, long-con- 
tinued, and patient search into particulars do 
we arrive at a knowledge of the harmonious 
whole; to know Greek art, for example, we 
must utilize the labors of Bottiger and W inckel- 
mann. This Goethe did for himself; this he did 
for his poem, and thus it is we find the first 
step toward the realization of complete develop- 
ment is taken in the study of Wagner, the 
patient, unwearied investigator into small truths. 
Released from his confinement the //Zomun- 
culus lights the way for Faust and Mephis- 
topheles ; the hold of the latter over Faust, 
however, is beginning to weaken: he represents 
negation ; Faust begins to grasp affirmatives. 
Mephistopheles has failed to satisfy Faust in 
any wise; thus the redemptive process really be- 
gins. Helena is found and becomes to the truth- 
seeker, Faust, what Gretchen had been to the 
lover, “‘ ever the woman soul, leading higher and 
higher.”” Although the conditions of this 
episode are intellectual and esthetic, yet the 
poet has not left it without its human side, nor 
is it so supersensuous that we are obliged to 
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free ourselves from all thoughts of a purely 
human characte? in order to understand it; 
here again Kaulbach has come to our aid, and 
grasping the allegory boldly has embodied that 
which the poet has made symbolic and realized 
to our sight those artistic conceptions which 
appeal to the highest forms of intellectualism. 

Under the shadow of a great tree, surrounded 
on every side by a rich foliage, we behold 
Faust and Helena locked in a fond embrace ; 
Euphorion, with fairy-like grace, springs away 
toward the upper ether, holding in his hand 
the lyre, from which he produces melodious 
notes. Through the parted foliage in the near 
foreground appears the grinning, sneering face 
of Mephistopheles transformed into the Phork- 
yad; the spirit of negation has become the 
embodiment of ugliness, and opposes itself to 
both culture and beauty. In the distance the 
columns of a noble Grecian temple suggest the 
classic element now about to blend with those 
other conditions which result in modern art. 

It is noticeable that Faust is no longer the 
gay cavalier who won the heart of Margaret. 
Sorrow and experience, the two great teachers, 
have accomplished their work in him. He is 
@ grave, earnest man, seemingly in the ripeness 
of his powers fully matured, fully self-sus- 
tained, practically free from the leading of 
Mephistopheles, yet not at the highest point of 
development. There remains for him one 
other summit which he must climb before he 
can look out over the vista of life, and realize 
the consummation toward which he has strug- 
gled. 

Philosophy has failed, love has brought him 
nearer the goal, but it too has failed. The 
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reconciliation of ancient and modern art has 
brought a degree of mental rest, but not yet 
the supreme moment when he shall say, “ Ah, 
stay! thou art so fair.” 

“He is not yet Faust,” Carlyle tells us, 
“not even the Faust of the Walpurgis 
Night; but the new virile element in literature 
and art, the growth of the Middle Ages, is now 
so far developed that it recognizes its ideal of 
beauty in the supreme esthetic culture of 
Greece ; only toward the close of the act does 
he again become the hero of the drama,” and 
when he does it is the beginning of that new 
stage of activity which has its root in altruism, 
the answer to and comment upon the question 
which has sounded down through the ages, 
‘if a man love not his brother, whom he hath 
seen, how shall he love God, whom he hath not 
seen?” 

And what of Euphorion? We have seen 
him before in the “Carnival,” as the Boy 
Charioteer ; that is, the spirit of poetry ; now, 
again, we behold him as the child of Faust 
and Helena, blending in his nature the 
classic and the romantic, expressing in his 
restless upspringing, in his revolt against con- 
_ trol, and in his ceaseless longing for action, the 
Titanism to which Goethe and Schiller were 
both subject, alike in kind though different in 
degree, that rebellion against conventionality 
in thought and morals, which found form and 
force at this time wherever the Teutonic ele- 
ment prevailed. In England, in the writings 
of Coleridge, Leigh Hunt, Shelley, and Keats, 
even the calm and meditative Wordsworth felt 
for a time its glowing, energizing power, and 
more than all the great poetic Iconoclast, whose 
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early death is symbolized in that of Zuphorion, 
“for,” says Bayard Taylor, “all allegory is 
laid aside and the dirge is the expression of 
Goethe’s own feeling with reference to Lord 
Byron's death ” : 
« Not alone where’er thou bidest, 
For we know thee, what thou art; 


Ah, if from the day thou hidest 
Still to thee will cling each heart. 


Searce we venture to lament thee, 
Singing ; envious of thy fate, 

For in storm and sun were lent thee 
Song and courage fair and great.” 

If the thought has been clearly brought out 
that Huphorion was the modern Prometheus, 
then his early death is a dramatic necessity, 
just so far as the poem is local in respect of 
time, for each of the great minds of whom I 
have spoken drew back affrighted at the excess 
into which revolt ran, and found in rule and 
law the safety which they hoped might come 
from universal freedom of thought, freedom of 
conduct, joined t» lofty aspirations after the 


‘Absolute Good, but as Goethe himself has 


written : 


« Who never ate his bread in sorrow, 
Who never spent the darksome hours, 
Weeping and watching for the morrow,— 
He knows you not, ye unseen Powers.” 


“ The poet,” says Schiller, “is a citizen not 
only of his country, but of his time,” but some 
poets are for all time and all countries; thus, 
while Goethe has in “ The Helena” given to us 
a vivid picture of the political, social, and ar- 
tistic influences which revolutionary in their 
essence, were creative in their results, he soon 
gets away from these and begins to deal with 
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life problems. In the “ Prologue in Heaven,” 
the Lord definitely promises that he will lead 
the struggling Faust through to light; he is 
still in the world of perversions, still in the 
domain of the spirit of evil. Will he escape? 
If so, how? 

It is not within the scope of this study to 
discuss the ultimate purport of what was un- 
doubtedly a consistent whole in the mind of 
Goethe, though some self-constituted critics of 
this master work will even now persist in view- 
ing it as a series of disjointed fragments. It is 
not amiss, however, in conclusion to suggest that 
he who wrote 

« The noble spirit now is free 
And saved from evil scheming. 
Whoe’er aspires unweariedly 

Is not beyond redeeming ”’ 
surely had no question as to the final solution 
of the problem involved. «In these lines,” he 
himself said, “the key to Faust’s rescue is 
found.” 

In Faust himself an ever higher and purer form of 
activity to the end, and the eternal Love coming down 
to his aid from above. This is entirely in harmony 
with our religious ideas, according to which we are not 
saved alone by oar own strength, but through the freely 
bestowed grace of God. 

(Eckermann's Conversations with Goethe.) 

The great lesson of Faust is in brief that 
only constant activity in unselfish channels 
brings the highest good to the soul and makes 
the individual a blessing to the communal 
body, thereby working out ultimate happiness, 
and this is redemption. 

Dann erst geniess ich meines Lebens recht 
Wenn ich mir’s jeden Tag auf’s neu erbeutte. 
A. Cookman Rosperts, M.A, 
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FANCY’S SONG. 


All things fair 
Of earth and air, 
All to her belong ; 
Round her way 
The shy winds play, 


Hear, O hear her song ! 


Hear Fancy’s song ; 
For the warm day long 
Like her melody 
No other sound may be ; 
Not the lay of Love in his dream 
By the sunny stream, 
: Not the lullaby 
When the day winds die, 
And the flowers rest 
On the meadow’s breast, 
And the stopt clouds lie 
White asleep 
In the deep 
Of the silent sky. 


Hear Fancy’s song ; 

For the warm night long 

So sweetly singeth she, 

For her dear sake 

The roses wake, 

And the pale waves lie and glisten, 
And the quiet sea-shells listen, 


Nor sing any more of the sea. 


Joun VANCE CHENEY. 
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A STUDENT BIERREISE IN BERLIN. 


A man who has never experienced mal au 
cheveux cannot be considered a jolly good fel- 
low. Such, at least, is the opinion expressed 
in a popular song which is much in vogue 
among German students : 


Wer niemals einen Rausch gehabt, 
Der ist kein braver Mann. 


Now, if it be conceded that the thorough ac- 
quaintance with a subject gives the right to 
form and express an opinion on the same, it 
must be granted that no one has a better right 
to pronounce judgment on drinking and every- 
thing connected with it than has the average 
German student. In fact, in Germany, a man 


is a student, and is recognized as such, and en- 
joys all the immunities and privileges of the 
class, not because he studies, but because he is 
connected with an university fighting or drink- 
ing corps, whose uniform hat and ribbon he 
proudly wears. This simple fact it must be 
very difficult for an American to grasp, for in 
this country we never see undue importance 
attached to football, or, as a‘matter of fact, to 
anything which does not come directly within 
the scope of the college curriculum. In 
America a student can rarely hope to be han- 
dled gently or to be passed through his exami- 
nations, just because his assistance in the field 
happens to be indespensable to his a/ma mater. 
In this, as in so many other ways, the Ameri- 
can shows his superiority over the Teuton, and, 
if the truth must be told, over the rest of the 
world. 

At several of the German universities the 
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main business of the student, for the first year 
or two of his residence there, is to learn to con- 
sume an unconscionable amount of malt liquors. 
This, too, must seem almost incredible to any 
one who is acquainted with American colleges 
only. Itis one reason why the average Ameri- 
can student finds himself, at first, so much out 
of his element in a German university, though 
we must do him the justice to say that, asa 
rule, he adapts himself quickly to circumstances. 

The written regulations of the German uni- 
versities do not demand any fixed amount of 
drinking, that is left to the unwritten law, to- 
gether with the precepts and example of some 
of the professors, more than one of whom have 
been known to tell students that it does a man 
good to drink, occasionally, more than he can 
conveniently carry. By “occasionally” one of 
the aforesaid professors meant once a week— 
such, at least, was his practice. Dr. Harnack, 
the celebrated professor of theology, at times 
favors a student corps with his presence, 
although it is said that he invariably leaves at 
ten o'clock, before the fun gets fast and furious. 

There is, certainly, not so much heavy and 
systematic drinking done by the Berlin stu- 
dents as by those of some of the other German 
university towns (Heidelberg and Gottingen, 
for example), for, on the whole, Berlin is a 
working, as opposed to a drinking, university. 
But for a stranger, a Bierrcise in the capital is 
much more interesting than would be a similar 
trip in a smaller provincial town, as there is, 
naturally, so much more to attract attention 
from what might otherwise be trying to the 
nerves of one unaccustomed to the sight of men 


drinking as if for dear life, 
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The Bierreise, although chiefly a student in- 
stitution, is a favorite form of amusement 
among men of all ages and stations, most of 
whom have one regular resort, and who vary 
the monotony of life by an occasional trip. 
The fun consists of making the round of as 
many beerhouses as possible, visits to cafés en 
route being interspersed. There are those who 
make such a trip without imbibing much, but 
such are the exceptions. No one who wishes 
to see the mass of the people as they really are 
should fail to take part in a Bierreise. 

From about eight in the evening till mid- 
night the favorite beerhouses are generally 
crowded. While some of the houses are cos- 
mopolitan, others are patronized almost ex- 
clusively by officers. In the latter civilians 
need expect nothing beyond the barest tolera- 
tion, and at the sight of a uniform are gene- 
rally left neglected. Jews and Anti-Semites 
have their favorite meeting-places; and thus 
the beerhouse, in one respect at least, fills the 
place of the coffee-house of last-century Eng- 
land. Everywhere one is sure to find that 
light-hearted gayety which is characteristic of 
the German when he is well pleased. It is 
under such favorable conditions that the most 
amiable side of the Teuton blossoms forth— 
Es gehirt das deutsche Gemiit dazu. 

The principal beerhouses are in the neigh- 
hood of Friedrichstrasse and Unter den Lin- 
den. In some of them an orchestra plays 
during the entire evening; for in the mind of 
the German, beer and music are subtly con- 
nected. In Friedrichstrasse, as Mark Twain 
has already pointed out, there are more beer- 
houses than buildings. Into the best of these 
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it is quite comme i/ faut for any one to go, al- 
though ladies should not enter alone. Like 
the little boy who dreamed that he died and 
went to heaven, one is often surprised to see so 
many of one’s friends there. 

Mechanics, clerks, and small professional 
men take their wives and families there, and 
spend the evening around a table ; and sweet- 
hearts are often seen sharing the same glass— 
preparing for the time when, together, they will 
drink the bitter and the sweet from Life’s cup. 
The beerhouse is a favorite rendezvous for 
friends who meet and take supper together, 
and then pass the evening in pleasant chat. 
Occasionally one is amused by the sight of a 
sham American or Englishman, who, like most 
imitations, has all the vices without any of the 
virtues of the original. It is a common idea 
among Berliners that to dress in incongruous 
combinations of style is intensely American or 
English. 

Of late years the big brewery companies have 
taken to building beerhouses for their patrons 
(beer palaces they might well be called) after 
the manner of the buildings of American news- 
papers. The most striking ones are: Patzen- 
hofer, Spatenbriiu, Schultheiss, and Lowen- 
briiu. Most new ideas, it may be said en pas- 
sant, especially those which relate to business 
in general and to advertising in particular, are 
imported from America. 

The great attraction at some of the beer- 
houses are the waitresses, with whom the Aabi- 
tués flirt, and upon whom those who are so in- 
clined squander their money. With such girls 
Americans are prime favorites, because they 
spend so readily. As far as the waitresses are 
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concerned, the old Italian proverb holds good : 
“ When a woman smiles, some one’s purse suf- 
fers.” Formerly the laws relating to the regu- 
lation of such beerhouses were lax in the ex- 
treme, but the present Emperor has caused 
stricter laws to be put in force for the protec- 
tion of the young and foolish. Many a young 
American student, were he compelled to give 
a full and correct account of how he had spent 
his time and money in Berlin, would have to 
acknowledge that the waitresses described had 
absorbed more of both than could be justified 
by the plea of learning German. 

White beer, which is much drunk in sum- 
mer, is served in peculiar round bowls without 
handles. It is of a very weak and inoffensive 
character. 

In summer the beer-gardens, both in Berlin 
and in the neighboring villages, are in full 
operation. To the latter the city-weary make 
pilgrimages to get fresh air and fresh beer. 

Some of the articles of faith of the German 
beer-drinker may be formulated as follows: To 
induce a man to take a second glass he is re- 
minded that he cannot stand on one foot; to 
persuade him to take a third he is told that 
“Good things go in threes” ; further persua- 
sion is generally unnecessary. A _ proverb, 
which is not German, applies to treating @ la 
deutach,—* Every tub stands on its own bot- 
tom,” and, by deduction, Every man pays his 
own scot. 

A favorite student resort is the Concert- 
Haus “ Friedrich Garten,” called also “‘ The 
Paradise of Friedrichstadt,” a district of Ber- 
lin. Thither, toward eleven o'clock, we wend- 
ed our way. We found music, beer, and hilar- 
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ity in full fling; and we at once proceeded to 
adapt ourselves to our surroundings by taking 
the prescribed little glass of cognac as a prep- 
aration for the beer. It seemed as if every one 
in the room was talking at the top of his voice ; 
but above all, the music of the orchestra could 
be heard. The walls of the room were decor- 
ated with the busts of the Emperors, of Moltke, 
and of Bismarck. On the birthday of any of 
these celebrities his bust is crowned with 
laurel. 

A placard on the wall invited guests to re- 
move their hats. At this particular beer-garden 
it is the custom for every one to shout “ Hat 
off!” to any one who does not remove his head- 
covering immediately upon entering the room. 
Throughout the evening the music was fre- 
quently interrupted by roars of “ Hats off! 
Don’t you know where you are?” 

Shortly after our arrival the landlord, amid 
loud applause, mounted the orchestra-stage and 
took charge of the singing, in which everybody 
joined heartily. Said landlord, Fritz Dame- 
lang, is a character. His gestures would do 
credit to Mr. Innis and to any ballet-dancer. 

The first part of the program was a Studen- 
tenlied-Potpourri, which was sung straight on 
from beginning to end without interruption. 
The many changes were made swiftly but 
smoothly : 


Im Krug zum griinen Kranze, 

Da kehrt ich durstig ein ; 

Da sass ein Wand’rer drinnen, drinnen, 
Am Tisch bei kiihlen Wein. 


Nun so woll’n wir noch einmal, 
Woll’n wir noch einmal, heixassasa ! 
Lustig sein, fréhlich seiv, heixassasa ! 
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Briider, lagert euch im Kreise, 
Trinkt nach alter Viiter-Weise, 
Leert die Gliser, schwenkt die Hiite 
Auf der gold’nen Freiheit Wohl ! 


Der Sang ist verschollen, der Wein ist verraucht, 
Stumm irr’ ich und triumend umher. 

Es tiumeln die Hauser vom Sturme umhaucht, 
Es tiumeln die Wellen in’s Meer. 

Bin ein fahrender Schiiler, ein wiister Gesell’, 

Wer schiitzt mich vor Wetter und Graus ? 


Quite a number of the tunes sung are found 
in the American college song-books, and were 
old favorites. 

After a short pause, which was utilized to 
strengthen the inner man with beer, a national 
song, Gott verlisst die Deutschen nicht, was 
sung with all the enthusiasm demanded by such 
&@ song. 


Lass, Deutschland, deine Banner fliegen, 


Du deutscher Adler, flieg voran ! 
Dem Kaiser stolz zu sager, 

Das aller Herzen schlagen 

Fiir ihn, der rechten deutschen Mann 
Und fiir sein Kaiserhaus ! 

Dein Kaiser fiihrt mit Zuversicht 

Sein trenes Volk durch Kampf zum Licht ! 

Denn Gott, der Herr, verliisst die Deutschen nicht ! 

Denn Gott, der Herr, verlisst die Deutschen nicht, 

Verliisst die Deutschen nicht. 

At the end of the above song the landlord, 
raising his glass, proposed in flowing, flowery 
terms the health of the Kaiser, the orchestra 
played the national anthem, every one rose and 
drank to his Majesty's health, German flags 
were let down from the ceiling, and the land- 
lord emptied his glass, as is his custom, at one 
draught. 

Then followed the Bier- Walzer, the guests 
marking time by clinking spoons and knives 
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(with very pretty effect) against their glasses. 
At the end of the next item Humoresken, the 
landlord again emptied his glass to the health 
of his guests, who responded as heartily as 
their feelings dictated. 

Other songs then followed, the company 
marking time with fists and feet, so that the 
time was more marked than the music. 

During the evening a peddler passed round 
Bierkarten, many of which were so illustrated 
that they would not be allowed to go through 
the American mail. It is a common custom 
of German students, when drinking, to send 
greetings tofriends. Often every one at atable 
writes something on a card addressed to a man 
who is known to only one of the party. Prov- 
erbs, jests, or quotations are generally written 
—in German, French, English, Hebrew, 
Arabic, or Chinese. The condition of the 
various members of the party can usually be 
easily gauged from that of the writing on the 
postal card. 

When the music was over we considered 
ourselves free to seek pastures new, as many 
of the beerhouses remain open as long as there 
are any guests. We finally reached home, 
none the worse for our trip, at 2 a.m. 

After what we had seen we were not in the 
least surprised to read the following in the 
Vossischer Zeitung of the next day: “ Lately 
the courts have been considerably occupied in 
dealing with cases of gross disorder among stu- 
dents. Yesterday Hans Sp., medical student, 
was charged with resisting and insulting a 
policeman and a private watchman. The ac- 
cused, in company with several student friends, 
had made a Bierreise, and none of the party 
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had remained sober. One of them in particu- 
lar had become so affected that he finally lay 
drunk on the street. The accused remarked 
to his companions that there were policeman in 
Berlin whose duty it was to see that drunken 
men reached home safely, and that it would be 
best, therefore, to hand their fallen comrade 
over to the tender mercies of a guardian of the 
peace. When the latter appeared on the scene 
he at once proceeded, with the assistance of a 
private watchman, to take care of the helpless 
student. To this proceeding the rest of the 
students lent their gracious presence, with 
the result that a small procession was formed 
During the march Sp. took occasion to adjure 
the policeman to handle his friend with more 
gentleness, and frequently addressed said police- 
man, as well as the private watchman, as ‘ fel- 
low.’ When the drunken student had been 
escorted safely upstairs to his room, Sp. turned 
suddenly and violently upon the policeman and 
the watchman, who experienced considerable 
difficulty in mastering him. The accused pleaded 
that he did not recollect anything of what 
had happened. He was fined M. 150.” 

Such is considered a gallant and appropriate 
ending to a Bierreise—at ‘least among stu- 
dents. J. MATTHEWMAN. 
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SPECIMENS OF ALUMNI WIT. 


It is difficult to restore in a magazine article 
quite the atmosphere of jollity and good nature 
which prevails at a college banquet. After a 
good dinner and a comfortable glass or two of 
wine, the risibles are more easily affected than 
in the “ sober gray light” of print. Neverthe- 
less, we have decided to place before our readers 
some of the good things that were said at the 
Yale dinner, at Bridgeport, last December—a 
dinner memorable for its fun and good humor 

intending later to give each college its op- 
portunity. 

Dr. Effingham H. Nichols presided, and 
well he kept the ball rolling! Among other 
good things he said : 

“ At a meeting held in Westport the Rev. 
Mr. Lewis was requested to deliver the address 
of welcome, and in closing he said: ‘I will 
close in that language so dear to us all, Scoville 
solo excepto. Whereupon Mr. Scoville sprang 
to his feet and said, ‘ Mr. President, the secre- 
tary is entirely mistaken. I never sang an ac- 
ceptable solo in my life.’ 

“ Another instance of wit and humor will 
be found in the earnest and impressive appeal 
of Judge John H. Perry, of this city, on be- 
half of the fence at Yale, which formerly stood 
at the corner of College and Chapel streets, and 
which was about to be removed to make room 
for the Osborn Hall and Gateway. He spoke 
of the associations that were connected with 
this fence, and finally, turning to Dr. Dwight, 
said in substance: ‘ Mr. President, spare that 
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fence! If not, be assured, sir, that whenever 
hereafter you come before this association to 
plead the cause of Yale, and its need of funds, 
we will meet you with but one reply, namely, 
“millions for ‘ de-fence,’ but not one cent for 
tribute.” 

* Hon. Seth Low, the lover and promoter of 
good government, the accomplished and gener- 
ous president of Columbia College, is here. 
He comes to greet a fellow-president. I won- 
der if he is aware of his relationship to Yale, 
and how much he is indebted to her in his 
official capacity as president of Columbia. 
The former name of Columbia College was 
King’s College. In 1784, patriotism—love of 
country—suggested the propriety of a change 
of name. The feeling of the times demanded 
a change. For that purpose, those to whose 
keeping her interests were entrusted, met in 
solemn council, and while in session the genius 
of Yale called and presented to their chairman 
a beautiful pearl in the form of an appropriate 
and melodious name, ‘ Columbia.’ That name 
they at once adopted, and thereafter King’s 
College was known as Columbia College. I 
say ‘the genius of Yale,’*for whatever orig- 
inated with Dr. Dwight the elder became the 
property of Yale. Dr. Dwight the elder grad- 
uated at Yale in 1769. He was licensed to 
preach in 1777. About that time Gen. George 
Washington appointed him chaplain in the 
army. He was a man of commanding presence 
and prophetic mind. While marching with the 
army he became inspired with the prospects 
and coming glory of his country, and the pur- 
poses of Providence in reference thereto, and 
while thus inspired, he wrote and set to music 
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that war song, or army song, as it was called, 
commencing 

‘ Columbia ! Columbia ! to glory arise, 

Queen of the World, and Child of the Skies.’ 

* That word ‘ Columbia’ never was used be- 
fore, and that it originated with Timothy 
Dwight, Ihave no doubt. That it did origi- 
nate with him, is the result of much investiga- 
tion. It was frequently used in songs, but 
they were all post-revolutionary songs. 

“ Throughout our country many cities, towns 
and villages, places and rivers are named ‘ Co- 
lumbia,’ but they were all so named subsequent 
to the army song of Dr. Dwight. In South 
America the Republic of Colombia, which was 
formed by consolidating three provinces, was 
not so consolidated or named until May, 1821, 
and its name is Republic of Colombia, and 
not Republic of Columbia. The nearest ap- 
proach to the word ‘ Columbia’ is to be found 
in the name of an Irish priest, born in the 
early part of the sixth century, who went out 
from Ireland to an island called ‘ Iona,’ on the 
west coast of Scotland, and there founded a 
monastery, which in time became the mother 
of a hundred other monasteries, whose history 
forms a most important page in the history of 
Christianity ; but he was called ‘ St. Colum- 
ba,’ and not ‘ Columbia.’ 

“While I had no reasonable doubt but that 
the name ‘Columbia’ originated with Dr. 
Dwight, still I hesitated, until happily I found 
a glossary of new names, compiled in 1864, by 
no less authority than that of William A. 
Wheeler, a son-in-law of Noah Webster, who 
under the head of ‘ Columbia’ says that this 
word has not been found in any writings 
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prior to those of Dr. Dwight, that it undoubt- 
edly originated with him, and then quotes 
‘Columbia, Columbia, to glory arise,’ ete. 

“ This being the case, there ought, therefore, 
to exist between these, the two presidents, Dr. 
Dwight and Dr. Low, as there undoubtedly 
does, the utmost good-fellowship, and the boys 
of Yale in all their contests should deal gen- 
erously with the boys of Columbia, and give 
them the benefit of every doubt. 

** While it is true that our Alma Mater has 
christened Columbia, and given her a new and 
beautiful name, it therefore does not neces- 
sarily follow that the relation of mother and 
daughter exists between the two. But should 
any one assert that such was the case, I have 
no doubt but that the gallant President of 
Columbia would not only not object, but would 
at once arise, and standing before our Alma 
Mater, salute her, and say, ‘Oh, Mater Pul- 
chra‘!” But by and by, when fair Columbia, 
clad in her robes of azure blue and pure white, 
shall be enthroned in her new and beautiful 
home on the Heights of Harlem, in the great 
metropolis, who then of all men would be en- 
titled to rise and stand befare her, and taking 
her by the hand, salute her and say, ‘Oh, 
Columbia, beautiful Columbia,’ unless it be 
her hounteous benefactor, Seth Low. 

“In conclusion, permit me to say that I never 
expected to see, and much less to hear, the 
music to which the elder Dwight set his war 
song. I supposed it had been lost beyond 
recall. But I hold a copy in my hand, which 
was taken from an old song-book published 
in Massachusetts in 1798, and could we hear 
it sung to-night, accompanied with martial 
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music, we could form some conception of the 
spirit which animated those men as the words, 
‘Columbia! Columbia!’ rolled through the 
valleys and over the hills, as that little army 
marched on to victory and liberty.” 

At the close of Dr. Nichols’s address, Dr. 
G. S. Ford and R. G. Demarest sang “ Colum- 
bia, Columbia, to Glory Arise,” with drum ac- 
companiment. 

Hon. Seth Low said : 

* When I first moved to New York I met 
a lady who described to me life in New York, 
after this fashion. She said that it reminded 
her of that passage in Alice in Wonderland, 
I believe it is, where Alice ran as fast as 
she could, suddenly stopped, and said, ‘ Why 
here I am,’ and the Queen of the White 
Country said, ‘Where did you expect to be?’ 
‘Why,’ said Alice, ‘in my country, when 
one runs and runs and runs, they get some- 
where.’ ‘Why,’ said the Queen of the White 
Country, ‘in my country you have to run and 
run and run to stay where you are.’ Five 
or six years of life in the metropolis have 
led me to believe that there is about as much 
truth as poetry in that description. But I ask 
you to notice, Mr. Chairman, that when the 
Alumni of Fairfield county of Yale University 
invites the President of Columbia, he runs and 
runs and runs to come where they are. And 
that is natural. It simply illustrates a tendency 
that has been exhibited by the two institutions 
from the beginning of their history—a ten- 
dency to draw together. 

“If I remember correctly, Yale had its begin- 
ning in Saybrook; then it moved to New 
Haven, which was getting about as near to the 
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future site of Columbia as it probably thought 
it prudent to do. Columbia, on the other 
hand, when it began its career as King’s Col- 
lege, started away downtown by the City Hall. 
About forty years ago it moved up to Forty- 
ninth street, where it has had a brief history, 
and now it is about to move still further up, 
and always nearer and nearer to Yale. And 
that again is natural, because Columbia's de- 
scent from Yale is very close. You must not 
for that reason charge us with ignorance, or it 
might be retorted upon you, as one of our Eng- 
lish professors said of a fellow-literary man, 
‘His ignorance is so phenomenal that I cannot 
believe he has acquired it all in his own life- 
time; some of it, I know, must be hereditary.’” 

Hon. William B. Hornblower said: 

* Although a Princeton man, I feel at home 
in a Yale gathering. In fact, I am something 
of a Yale man myself, for all that. On my 
father’s side I am the fifth in direct descent to 
receive a degree at Princeton. On my mother’s 
side, however, | am a Yalensian. My mother 
was a Connecticut woman, and all her relatives 
who graduated at any college graduated at Yale. 
Her grandfather was a Yale man; her favorite 
brother was a Yale man, and when I came to 
marry I followed my father’s good example, as 
I should have done in every particular, and I 
married a Connecticut woman—a Yale woman 
—and in so doing, I married three Yale broth- 
ers-in-law, one of whom is an honored member 
of your Association, Mr. Morris W. Seymour. 
Not only so, but my father, wishing to be en- 
tirely impartial, sent my brother to Yale, and 
he graduated at the Sheffield Scientific School, 
so that I almost feel as if I were a Yale man 
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myself. And that reminds me of a young fel- 
low who was engaged to be married to a lady, 
one of a pair of twins—the Robinson sisters. 
A friend of his met him and said: ‘I under- 
stand you are engaged to one of the Robinson 
sisters, how do you tell them apart?’ and the 
young man replied: ‘I don’t try.’ So when I 
am with Yale, I don’t try to tell them apart 
because I belong to them. 

* And, after all, the woman's side in a man’s 
pedigree is the most important. Woman is 
the most important part of creation. I heard 
the other day the story of a gentleman who was 
an ultra conservative. A friend said to him ; 
‘If you had been present when the Lord was 
creating the world, after he had created the 
heavens, and the earth, and the animals on the 
earth, and the fishes under the water, and 
Adam, and when about to create Eve, what 
would you have said?’ To which he replied: 
‘I would have said, “ Hold on, Lord, let well 
enough alone.” ’ Weare all glad that the Lord 
did not let well enough alone. 

‘I remember some years ago reading a squib 
in Punch. We now and then find something 
funny in Punch. The picture was of an old 
Bishop, one of those very important old Lord 
Bishops that used to prevail in England, and 
he was standing with his finger in his button- 
hole ; standing before him was a boy in but- 
tons, who had committed some peccadillo. He 
shook a finger at him and said, ‘ Wretched 
boy, do you know who it is that sees everything 
that you and I do, and in whose sight even [ 
am but a poor crushed worm?’ And the boy 
said, ‘ Yes, my Lord, the Missus.’ 

* And so, gentlemen, I am glad that on the 
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better side of the house I hail from Yale. The 
good fellowship which prevails to-day between 
Yale and Princeton is a source of great gratifi- 
cation to the Alumni of both institutions. 
Whatever criticisms may be made of athletic 
sports, and I sympathize with many of those 
criticisms, yet it is cause for rejoicing that the 
young men of these two great institutions can 
meet as they recently did on the football field, 
in the roughest of all athletic sports, in the 
presence of such an immense body of excited 
spectators, and part with mutual respect, admi- 
ration, and good feeling. 

“ It is quite true, sadly true, that Yale’s vic- 
tories are altogether too monotonous to please 
either Harvard or Princeton. Yale fights to 
win, and she fights for all she is worth. Yale 
acts on the principle of the golden rule, as I 
saw it laid down in a newspaper article recent- 
ly: *Do unto others as they would wish to do 
to you.’” 

Gen. Wager Swayne said : 

‘I am quite sure, Mr. President and gentle- 
men, that you will share the satisfaction with 
which I state to you that I am relieved from 
making a speech to-night. I‘had not really set 
foot in the hotel before I was waylaid by a 
young man whose extreme modesty spared him 
the necessity of saying that he was a reporter 
of ‘The leading New York paper, and de- 
manded a copy of my speech. Finding it in 
vain to assure him that I had none about my 
person or elsewhere, I was constrained into dic- 
tating to him some notes, and carefully sug- 
gested that it might not prove to be at all what 
I should say. So that you can all read it to- 
morrow morning in ‘ The leading New York 
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daily,’ instead of having to listen to it now. If 
you don’t find it in the paper you read daily 
from preference, you may be sure it is not 
printed. 

“It is very pleasant, therefore, to turn from 
something so formal as I should have been 
obliged to say to you, sitting at this table, but 
from which I have been relieved by that sug- 
gestion, and merely express myself casually for 
a moment. 

“The relief which I feel reminds me of what 
was once said by a very distinguished lawyer, 
afterward a very eminent Judge, when he was 
asked about the facility with which he seemed 
to turn from one case to another when the first 
one was concluded. He said he had learned 
that from what he saw at a baptism of colored 
people when he was a child. The weather was 
very cold, so that to immerse the candidates 
they were obliged to cut away the ice. And so 
it befell that one of the female converts, when 
dipped back in the water, the cold made her 
move about, and in a moment she had slipped 
from the preacher’s hands, and was down stream 
under the ice. He looked up at the crowd on 
the bank with perfect calmness, and said: 
‘Brethren, this sister hath departed—hand me 
down another.’ ” 

Hon. William D. Bishop said: 

“‘T trust the graduates of Yale will pardon 
me to-night if I vary from the order of that 
which has been presented to you this evening, 
and give some reasons why Yale and other col- 
legiate institutions are so different now from 
what they were originally, and account for the 
fact of their having strayed so far away from 
the original landmarks. 
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‘Distinguished modern scientists tell us, 
that the old Bible stories of the creation of the 
world in six days and the formation of Father 
Adam out of the dust of the earth, are all de- 
lusions and mistakes. They claim that way 
back in the ages of the unknown past, long be- 
fore Chaos was converted into a system of 
worlds, and the morning stars sang together 
for joy, there was in existence a certain pecu- 
liar substance, something in the nature of 
Spaulding’s prepared glue, which they call pro- 
toplasm; that from this protoplasm the fish of 
the sea, the birds of the air, the beasts of the 
field, the race of men, everything animate and 
inanimate, the heavens and the earth, the seas 
and all that in them is, originated. In those 
ancient days when the earth was without form 
and void, this protoplasm was there. Just 
where it was located, whether tied up in a bag 
or lying around loose, I do not know; but it 
was somewhere about. This protoplasm, after 
remaining idle for countless ages, uncertain 
where to go or what to do, at last decided to 
engage in the business of evolution. This was 
an active business, and has from that day to 
this given protoplasm steady employment. 
These distinguished scientists maintain that 
everybody and everything now in existence is 
entirely different from what he, she, or it was 
originally. Every graduate of Yale was once 
a mere drop of protoplasm, when evolution took 
him in hand and carried him through a course 
more trying, complicated, and vexatious than 
that prescribed for the student’s course of study 
in the annual Yale Catalogue. Just what we 
have been, and just what forms we may have 
assumed from age to age while this evolution 
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was going on, 1 aim unable to say; but it is 
claimed that we may have been vegetables, 
plants, flowers, insects, reptiles, birds, or beasts, 
or all of them, at some period of our existence. 
There is no telling what we have been in the 
past, or what we may be in the ages to come, 
so long as old evolution has got us in his grip. 

‘Now, here is my old classmate President 
Dwight. What do you imagine evolution has 
done or may hereafter do for him? He is just 
now the learned and dignified scholar, standing 
at the head of the first institution of learning 
upon this continent. But through what forms 
do you suppose he has passed before reaching 
his present condition? I think that possibly 
he may have been once a humming bird, spread- 
ing his glittering wings in the morning sun, 
while flitting here and there, sipping sweetness 
from every opening flower. 

“ And there is my old classmate Lockwood, 
who once was probably a lily of the field, who 
neither toiled nor spun, but who was arrayed 
in garments exceeding those of Solomon in all 
his glory. 

“There is also Mr. Hornblower, the repre- 
sentative of Princeton, who whether a turtle 
dove, a sunflower, or an eagle in the ages past, 
we all know is a ‘ perfect daisy’ now. 

“Some few out of the many were un- 
doubtedly beets, and then evolved into dead 
beats, at which stage evolution quit them in 
disgust. 

“ During this nineteenth century, evolution 
has been more active, and brought about more 
and greater changes in man and his surround- 
ings, than in thousands of years before. Time 
will only permit me to refer briefly to some of 
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the important changes which evolution has 
caused in our religious and educational institu- 
tions. If our Puritan fathers could be brought 
back to life and introduced into one of our 
most approved Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion Institutions, how do you think they would 
be impressed at beholding some of the young 
Christians engaged in rolling ten pins, others 
in playing billiards, others in racing on bicycles 
or on foot around the Christian race course of 
twenty-five laps to the mile. It not being a 
course for a horse race, but only for the human 
race, Miles Standish, Cotton Mather, and 
Jonathan Edwards would not have an oppor- 
tunity to bet their money on the bob-tail nag, 
but would have to rest content in betting 
whether the red-headed or bald-headed Christian 
would first pass the mile post.” 

Rev. Samuel Scoville said: “ This seems like 
old times. The same old boys, in kind, the 
same old enthusiasm, the same old speeches, the 
same old stories. It is all like old wine, it is 
beautiful. 

“ We have felt for along time as the girl did 
when her young man sitting at the other end 
of the sofa said, ‘ Don’t you. feel close in this 
room, Edith?’ And she answered,‘I don’t 
know, John, I think I could feel a great deal 
closer.’ So I think we, the Alumni in Fair- 
field county, could feel a good deal closer, and 
I am glad we are going to. 

“Tam of course greatly pleased at having 
my name appear upon the list in company with 
so many eminent speakers. It reminds me of 
the Prize Debate in old Linonia, more than 
forty years ago, when I spoke upon the same 
question with our beloved Chauncey Depew. 
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He was a Sophomore then and I was a Fresh- 
man. Strange as it may appear, he took the 


prize, a way he has had of doing ever since. 

** Some envious ‘old duffer’ may remark here 
that I am on the list of speakers to be sure, but 
that I am at the end of it. That reminds me 
of a picture that I saw lately. It was of a 
little Skye terrier being critically examined by 
two countrymen. ‘ And which ind of the cray- 
ture is the hid, anyway?’ said one. ‘ Punch 
him, Johnny, punch him,’ said the other, ‘ and 
the ind that barks is the hid of it!’ So per- 
haps if I speak long enough and loud enough, 
you will think that this is the head end of the 
list. I will try. 

‘Speaking of Avernus reminds me of New 
Haven and of some pretty plain talk which the 
president of the University has lately heard 
from a woman. I am prepared to sympathize 
with him, for I was spoken to pretty plainly 
once, and by a woman also. It was at a time 
when the feminine mind of the village in which 
I lived was a good deal exercised by the doings 
of some rude fellows who were called ‘ Grab- 
bers.’ Coming out suddenly from under a gate- 
way, a woman who chanced to be passing at the 
time evidently mistook me for one of the com- 
mon enemy ; waving her muff defiantly in my 
face, and with blood-curdling shrieks she cried, 
‘Go away you old devil, you, go away!’ It 
was painful to be talked to in that way, but it 
had the charm of a new experience. We trust 
that the plain talk that our honored friend has 
heard lately will have a wholesome effect upon 
him and the institution 

“We know that, except in the very few, the 
comparatively very rare, instances, where the 
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post-graduate course, or a man’s chosen profes- 
sion in life compels the continued application 
of that learning, we know that it passes away ; 
that it vanishes almost as rapidly and as com- 
pletely as the snowflakes in the fire. The mere 
book-learning,-W hy, I used to think to my- 
self when I was at college, what a charming 
thing it would be, if ever I was a father and 
had a boy preparing for college or going 
through college, to take him by the hand and 
lead him gently along through those paths of 
classical and mathematical lore that I had my- 
self previously traveled. I used to think to 
myself, ‘my poor father did not have the ben- 
efit of collegiate education, he could not help 
me. But I, now, can do better than that; 
what a delightful thing to say to my boy when 
preparing for college or going through college, 
puzzling over some intricate problem or Greek 
tragedy——when he would come to me and ex- 
claim, “1 don’t understand it, 1 never can do 
it,”—My dear boy, don’t worry yourself at all ; 
I have been through it all myself—it is all as 
easy as a b c; let me explain it to you and show 
you how simple it is.’ 

“ Alas for the vanity of human expectations; 
I became a father, and I had a boy, and he has 
just graduated at college, and when he was in 
his paradigms and equation of one unknown 
quantity, I confess the subject seemed to be some- 
what unfamiliar, and when he got into high 
school a year or two further along, it seemed 
decidedly foreign. I did not say very much 
about it ; and when finally he went over to pass 
the examination, and came back with the pa- 
pers that he had successfully passed, I looked 
them over, and, of course, I looked wise; but 
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the honest truth is, if it must be told, that I 
could not have myself attained twenty-five, on 
a score of a hundred, on any one of those pa- 
pers. It passes away; the mere book-learning 
that we acquire in our college course,—it 
amounts to nothing. And then again, fashions 
in the world of education change. I used to 
think, too, that there was at least some benefit 
in the Latin, in the knowledge I had acquired 
while in college, in Latin, in my chosen pro- 
fession, that of law. I used to think that it 
was an advantage to be able to comprehend 
and repeat legal maxims. It was quite a de- 
lightful thing. There was a flavor of scholar- 
ship about it. In speaking of one of the qual- 
ities of agency, with some pride we used to 
say, ‘ Qui facit per alium facit per se,’ but I 
have been told lately that in the present day it 
would be pronounced A’ee fawceet pair ahleoom 
fawceet pair say, which resembles the Latin 
which we learned about as closely as Chinese 
resembles Choctaw.” 
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GOLF. 


Golf is a game which, if one is fond of it, is 
doubtless very engrossing. I have tried to 
play golf for two seasons. I confess it seems 
to me a remarkably stupid game, and a re- 
markably tiresome one. 

I was advised to take up golf by my physi- 
cian, a gentleman fond of the sport himself and 
a capital player. I first went up with him to 
the St. Andrew's Club near Yonkers, in May, 
1895, to try and see how I liked it. A num- 
ber of distinguished gentlemen of my own time 
were present at the clubhouse. Two judges 
of the Supreme Court, a prominent lawyer, two 
well-known physicians, one a classmate of mine 
at Harvard, were present. They had all been 
playing at golf and looked very tired. My 
friend X. told me it was “such a good old 
man’s game.” I think he needed all the stim- 
ulant he took (two brandy and sodas in suc- 
cession), for he positively seemed to me to be 
ill. On inquiry I found he had been over the 
course twice,—a walk and climb of several 
miles. 

My physician persuaded me to go out on the 
links. On the way out (my first day at a golf- 
club grounds) he tried to instruct me in the 
strange terms used. First, he said that the 
“links” did not mean the distances between 
the greens, as a chain made of links—but the 
entire course was called a links. Then he ex- 
plained the different *‘ clubs,” the driver, the 
cleek, the brassey, the lofter, the niblicks, 
sand-irons, ete., the mashie, and the meaning 
of the various terms, holing green, teeing 
ground, topping, bunkers, etc. 
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I thought that perhaps THe BacHELOR OF 
ARTs magazine—which has made quite a hit 
among us older graduates—might like to hear 
the experiences of an old Harvard graduate try- 
ing to learn to play golf. I confess I was never 
very enthusiastic about it. I confess I do not 
like to walk. My knees are not very strong 
and walking does not benefit me. Neverthe- 
less, I made a bold effort at golf, and at differ- 
ent times paid a man several hundred dollars 
to give me instruction—but after two years’ 
experience I pronounce the game as eminently 
unfit for elderly men, and adapted to boys, or 
very young fellows; the skill is purely manual 
—there is no intellect involved. To me it is 
tiresome in the extreme. I say this with all 
respect to those who pretend to like it. 

But to go back to that first day at St. An- 
drew’s. The doctor placed my ball (about an 
inch and a half in diameter—the size of a small 
hen’s egg) in a position for me to strike it with 
my driver. I made three efforts and missed. I 
finally struck the ball, but it went off to the 
right into a stone fence. The Doctor said 
“Too bad!” and he tried in his turn and did 
very little better. While my caddy and I 
were searching for my ball, a young graduate 
of Yale College, the son of an eminent lawyer 
and friend of mine, hit a ball which narrowly 
missed my head. I escaped by a bare inch, 
and to tell the truth would have preferred to 
wait a few minutes until the young man had 
passed on ahead, but the Doctor said, “ Here’s 
your ball—hurry and lift it with your lofter 
and get it over the fence. We have the right 
of way.” I tried, but only dug up the ground 
badly. Then I struck my foot. At last I 
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managed to get the ball over. Then we walked 
a quarter of a mile around through a gate, into 
a stubbly and rocicy field. 

I must say it seemed to me then ridiculous 
to see grown men—old men some of them—so 
wondrously intent and so very solemn and earn- 
est, over their game; chasing along over the 
rough, stony field, followed by their caddies 
carrying a bundle of clubs. Pretty soon there 
was a great cry of “ Fore—Fore!” behind us, 
and I saw a Rev. Dominie, who is said to be a 
great player and a dangerous man to follow 
one, as he hits the ball with terrific force, bear- 
ing down with great strides and literally chas- 
ing the smaller and weaker men off the field. 
They feared him evidently as they feared the 
plague. His presence was, I regret to say, con- 
ducive to considerable profanity among the club 
members. 

Well, after a long search, I found my ball, 
and with my cleek drove it ten feet or so along 
toward the first goal. The Doctor had pro- 
ceeded a hundred yards or so ahead. I found 
great difficulty in stooping by this time—my 
old rheumatic troubles began to give me warn- 
ing in my back. I asked the Doctor to wait 
for me and he sat down on a stone and lit a 





pipe in a dismal, hopeless manner. It took me 
four strokes to reach him. When I did, I 
would have been glad to rest also, but he in- 
sisted on pressing on, as others were following 
us and shouting “ Fore!” We arrived finally 
at the first hole, and, after many attempts, I 
shot my bal! in—my number of strokes was, I 
believe, twenty-six, for one link ! 

I did not go the full course that day—I was 
tired enough when I had gone half way around. 
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I went back to the clubhouse, and we had 
lunch. I was very tired. I drank two bottles 
of ale. I went directly home, and my wife put 
a mustard plaster on my back, and I went to 
bed. 

In truth, I found golf from the first tire- 
some, dull, stupid, and unintellectual. I am 
a great whist player—that is, | play a great 
deal, and study the game. There is nothing in 
golf except to acquire manual skill—no finesse, 
no generalship, no great fun as far as I could 
see. I believed at first and I believe now, that 
it is a craze which will soon pass out of exist- 
ence. However, I went at it on the doctor's 
advice and bought endless clubs, and joined 
two golf clubs, and hired an instructor. In a 
few months I did everything “ correctly ’—as 
if it made any difference how one struck the 
ball! I played many games with men of my 
age and with younger men. It was always the 
same peculiar experience of expectancy of doing 
well at the start and never realizing it. Golf 
turned out to be, to me, the most depressing 
amusement 1 ever entered upon. Even the 
caddy laughed behind my aching back. I 
would not advise a man of my years (63) tak- 
ing it up, de novo. 

Then too, it was a singular fact, 1 rarely had 
a match with a man of my own years without 
a quarrel. Old Major B., whom I knew in 
war times, a graduate of Princeton, thought 
himself a great golfer. He bragged of his 
ability with the lofting iron and cleek. He 
bragged and lied about his driving until I 
got very tired. One day he agreed to give 
me two holes in one round for a dinner at 


the club in the city. I took him up and won. 
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Since then he has kept very quiet. I got 
so I could hit the ball pretty well and 
lofted as well as any one of my own age. 
Major B. has ever since been sour and cross as 
a curmudgeon, and fussy as a fiddlestick, about 
that game. I have refused to play another. 
Once beaten—always beaten, I argue. The 
other day we had words about it. The Major was 
very red and angry: Quem Deus vult perdere, 
prius dementat. I yielded to his importunities 
and beat him again for another dinner—the 
same odds. But I should have enjoyed beat- 
ing him at poker, or écarté, or euchre, or back- 
gammon—just as much as at golf. The game 
itself is a bore. 

At Southampton, on the famous Shinne- 
cock Hills, the golf enthusiasts have cer- 
tainly a pleasant enough prospect. I played 
there one season, beating old Judge S.—a con- 
ceited old * duffer”’ as ever handled a driver. 
I had my dose of golf at Southampton—losing 
some dozen balls every week and appearing on 
ladies’ days in a red coat, like an old fool that 
I was, trudging miles over those endless sand- 
dunes—for what? As they say, a quinine pill 
in a ten-acre lot! It is from Southampton I 
date my lumbago. Have I gained in health? 
I am not sure. My rheumatism is worse than 
ever before, and now I have lumbago. I used 
to get so thirsty in the hot sun I began to drink 
“ Scotch’n-soda ” and Remsen coolers, as if I 
was a boy of 28. It brought on dizziness and 
a rush of blood to the head, and I went away 
on my physician’s advice to the mountains. To 
walk miles up and down hills, over quagmires, 
climbing fences, falling over holes, putting out 
one’s eyes in searching for the ball—I say old 
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men are not adapted to the game, unless per- 
chance they were born in Scotland and have 
played since childhood. Could you hire me 
with all the wealth of the Indies to go out into 
the hot fields and hunt for my grandson’s ball he 
lost this afternoon? No, by jingo! Yet if I 
spend an hour trying to get my golf ball out of 
the bottom of a bad bunker into another just 
as bad—it is thought to be a most interesting 
sport! A sport, mind you—not a bore, not 
work, not trouble—oh, no! Yet yesterday I 
saw old Judge T. hastening off to Jersey, 
where, he told me, he was off to the Baltusrol 
Club to play M—-—, a well-known lawyer of 
Newark, two years older than I am! He ad- 
journed court to play a match! 1 was sur- 
prised the other day to see my dear old friend 
S., of two classes above me at Harvard, a man 
70 years old, riding a bicycle calmly up the 
Boulevard—but Judge T. and his golf craze 
are quite as remarkable. There is some sense 
in the bicycle. 

They tell me that old men are not so old as 
they were twenty years ago. I believe it— 
though it sounds like an Irish bull. They 
wear younger clothes now than when I was at 
Harvard. Then we wore long-tailed dark coats 
as a rule and stiff high hats—now we wear 
little bob-tailed roundabouts—the same our 
grandsons wear—and we go in for golf! 

Well! some seem to enjoy this Scottish im- 
portation, and vie with each other in racing 
over bogs and hills in the sun and rain—but in 
my judgment it won’t do for us elders, and it 
will soon prove itself a foolish craze and die 
out among the younger set. It is a game 
for athletes, and men of my time do not re- 
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quire such vigorous exercise. For my part I 
think Scotland, while a very interesting coun- 
try, has come forward quite too much this last 
ten years. I’m very tired of their thick burr, 
and their ridiculous vernacular. We can 
scarcely pick up a novel which is not full of 
Scotticisms, and the so-called “ wit” of that 
half-idiot, the poor Scottish peasant. I confess 
I’m very tired of it all and hope the days of 
** Bonnie Scotland "’ are numbered in this coun- 
try with their jaw-breaking dialect and their 
back-breaking games. 
An OLp GRADUATE. 


{|Note: Tue Bacneror heartily disagrees with the 
old grad. abont golf. Even for men of his age a game 
that will cause them to wander about among the fields 
and hills and breathe the pure air of heaven must be 
good for them. As for his last remarks about Scot- 
land, with Dr. Watson visiting us and saying such com- 
plimentary things about our universities, they seem 


very much out of place. | 
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THE « FREE BOARDER.” 


A fortnight later, Raphael and I rode out 
again to Great George’s Inn, on the White 
Plains road. 

The day was fine, with that clear distinctness 
in the air when distant hills outlined their 
treetopped foliage against a cloudless blue sky 
like the mountain background in a Titian 
altarpiece. The previous week had been in- 
tensely hot, but a change had come on the 
western wind and this day it was cool and brisk. 
We stopped on our way at a road-house above 
Harlem Bridge, and drank a glass of the usual 
‘“‘sarsaparilla.”” The piazza of the road-house 
contained the following wheeling people, the 
cast of a biking day’s play: 

1. An elderly lady of a certain age (cer- 
tainly over 50, and looking from behind, in her 
chic riding habit, her small waist, her neat 
boots, her close, twisted hair—twenty-seven ). 

2. A boy of 14. (He had wheeled up on 
an antiquated hard tire of ‘89, and was rather 
proud of his feat and talkative. ) 

8. A gentleman with a pointed beard, who 
rode a wooden-spoked wheel. (He preserved a 
placid silence, his eyes fastened upon No. 1, 
and smoked a cigar). 

4. An old white-haired gentleman with long 
thin legs (very talkative and boastful. It was 
his second long ride). 

5. A pretty girl ina neat riding skirt, and 
long leather leggings, Alpine hat and feather. 
(Pale and fatigued. Looked longingly upon a 
distant trolley car.) The boy seemed to be— 
more or less—her brother. 
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6. A young athletic chap, in regulation golf 
costume. (He managed to scrape acquaintance 
with the pretty girl, and they afterward rode 
slowly away together. ) 

7. A scorcher, with a wicked, long, lean, 
hungry face, pale and eager, but hopeless. (He 
might have been once, before taking to the 
wickedness of scorching, good looking. He 
spoke of coming up from the city in twenty 
minutes, but he was not cheered especially by 
this. ) 

8. A party of four very well-dressed and 
exclusive cyclers, two ladies and two gentlemen, 


evidently very swell people of the highest ton. 
(They sat apart, conversed in low tones, 
seemed bored, and left with their noses in the 
air. We learned that they were no less than 


the Redburns of Fifth avenue. ) 


9. Ourselves—interested spectators of the 


universality of bicycling. An artist and a 
philosopher on wheels. 

The whitehaired old felfow bragged and 
lied and boasted. “Not a dismount from 
Fifty-ninth street.” The elderly lady seemed 
unable to move out of the comfortable rocking 
chair in which she was seated. She declared 
that her husband should go home and send up 
the carriage. The scorcher scorned every one 
present, and we mounted and rode onward, at 
our moderate yet comfortably rapid pace. 
What arm of the law shall withstand us at our 
honest ten-mile-an-hour pace ? 

We soon passed the pretty girl and the 
young athletic chap. They were riding 
leisurely side by side and she was talking 
rapidly, viz.: 

“ T vowed and declared I would never, never 
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ride a wheel, but Mary Perkins learned—and 
Bessie Simpkins—do you know her ?—Forty- 
eighth street ?—and I just tried it one day at 
the academy, and—-the next thing I knew, papa 
had bought me a wheel. I never was so much 
surprised in my life as when that wheel act- 
ually came into the house, and Mr.—I really 
don’t feel it right to talk to you—perfect 
stranger—this way—but if you really say you 
know the Joneses of Sixty-third street—and 
Mrs. Jones approves of you—why wheeling, 
you see, makes people seem so different— 
and it’s all right, isn’t it? And what a dreadful 
old guy that was in a white beard and white hair 
on the piazza! Did you ever? I thought he was 
perfectly ridiculous! The idea of riding a wheel 
seventy years old! And did you see that old 
thing with such a young habit? Wasn't it 
ridiculous? And those Redburns ?— Such 
swells—been in England a year—know the 
Prince of Wales, they say—dined at Marl- 
borough House—and all that sort of thing. 
Exclusive! Well, I should smile! Did you say 
you were a Harvard man? What class?”’ 

Then we rode past—past the garrulous 
maiden and silent athlete. 


Great George met us at the gateway of his 
hospitable inn. His face was sad and cast 
down. He greeted us with his usual hard 
(and sometimes painful) hand shake. ‘ My 
wife is sick,” he said. “ Gentlemen, no one can 
ever know what that little woman is to me! ” 

Then he turned and went into the house. 
Knowing the “little woman,” we knew that 
she was indeed very much to the huge ex- 
pugilist—more than he could withstand some 
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times! But menadore women who will kindly 
consent to abuse them! 

The quaint, picturesque little inn was as 
charming as ever. The two dogs ran out to 
meet us. At the further gate by the hedge, 
the pretty “ free boarder’’ was having an ani- 
mated conversation with our friend of the 
piazza, the scorcher, who at his usual lightning 
speed had come up to George’s Inn by a dif- 
ferent route. We recognized him by his 
colored sweater. 

She seemed to be entreating him. He 
seemed sullen and defiant. George came out 
bringing some ale for us, and a “little one” 
for himself. ** Wife sick—free boarder threat’- 
nin’ suicide—bad times—bad times,”’ said 
George solemnly. 

“ Suicide ? ” 

“ Ya-as. There's the feller now. I'd like 
to git my hand on him. I'd jolt him one. 
Badegg! Look at his face. I see thief in it. 
He’s been runnin’ up here all summer off an’ 
on. She got hystericky last night. I heerd 
her cryin’ an’ moanin’—ya-as, threatenin’ sui- 
cide. Itook her up some of our best whisky 
—a big drink—left it by her door—didn’t say 
nothin’—knocked. She never touched it!” 

His panacea for sorrow untouched by the 
“free boarder ’—it was astonishing! ‘ She 
come down this mornin’ pale, and never teched 
her breakfast. I said,‘ Cheer up, Bessie ’—like 
that—‘ Cheer up, Bessie.” But she said she 
wished she were dead where she belonged. 
Her father come here yesterday an’ I guess he 
found fault with her; I guess he scolded her. 
She didn’t cry nor nothin’; she looked kinder 
white an’ dead when he left. Poor man—his 
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daughter ruined by a ‘ biker.” Oh, they comes 
up out o’ the city, plenty o’ them, and they comes 
it over country girls as easy as talkin’. They 
do say wheelin’ is doin’ harm as well as good 
these days.” 

George went into the hotel again to see 
about our lunch. He said, looking out of the 
window: “QOnct I had my hands on that 
chap. I nearly shook the life outen him. He 
would jump on his wheel an’ be off flyin’ if I 
walked down where they are standin’. He’s 
acur. He's afraido’me. He durse not come 
to the hotel. I'd like for the sake o’ the girl 
to force him before the justice, an’ p’r’aps he'd 
marry her, but I can’t catch the divvil, an’ if I 
was her I'd not want for to be such a man’s 
wife. But oh, the shame of it, an’ her father a 
poor honest farmer two mile back o’ here, him 
I buy me hay off of, an’ her mother dead last 
March a year ago. Girls needs mothers, ye 
see, gentlemen.” 

Raphael was deeply interested, and his face 
showed the greatest concern, ‘* Could we not 
ride after him, bring him here, force him to 
marry her?” 

‘I doubt it. What's the use? The mis- 
chief's done. God pity her. Ye might drag 
him by the nap o’ the neck, but the justice 
would not let him be forced. There’s no use. 
I tell her to take things easy. Here’s a home 
for Bessie! She’s a good, well meanin’, harm- 
less, pretty creature. She thought she was 
a-goin’ to marry a fine city feller! She turned 
up her nose at the boys about here. I see her 
at the fireman’s dance to Yonkers with that 
same scorcher.”’ 

George went in again, and we watched the 
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young couple at a distance, deeply interested. 

The scorcher was leaning against a tree, 
smoking a cigarette, and the free boarder was 
walking to and fro, wringing her hands in great 
agitation, before him, on the sloping grass out- 
side the hedge fence. Up in the green tree above 
our heads how innocently and charmingly the 
birds flitted and sang. A cow lowed in the 
barnyard. Then we heard a high-pitched, 
querulous, serious voice from an upstairs open 
window calling down : 

“George! George! I'm not easy in my 
mind about Bessie. Where is she? Tell her 
I need her by me. Tell her to bathe my head 


—anything. I’m not easy if she’s out o’ my 


sight. Where is she gone, George?” 

Then followed a perfect stillness for a mo- 
ment. Then we heard George moving about, 
and slowly climbing the stairs. There was 
subdued conversation, and George came down 
again. He came to the door and called in a 
stentorian voice, “ Bessie! Bessie /” 

The free boarder, looking very pale, came 
running up. ‘“ My hat,” she said. “ We are 
going for a short walk.” 

“ Mis’ N. wants you, Bessie,” said George. 

“I must go—I must.” 

“She wants you now.” 

“ He won't wait.” 

*“ Damn him for a scoundrel, he must wait! ” 
growled George. 

«“ Oh, Mr. George!” cried the free boarder, 
alarmed. “Really I must go—he won't 
wait.” 

“Go up and speak to Mis’ N.—she needs 
you—she’s sick and needs you,” 

*“ But he won't wait.” 
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Great George beat his fist down on a table 
and made it jump. 

“« Well then—-go and tell him to go to h—1! ” 
he roared in great anger. 

We were surprised at George. 

The free boarder, as if frightened, ran out, 
and down the road hatless. “ Fred! Fred!” 
we heard her calling. ‘Fred! Wait for me! 
Fred!” 

Going to the gate we saw her running swiftly 
down the road; then we lost her in the thick 
bushes which spread out into the roadway 
above the lily pond. She seemed in her airi- 
ness and spirit-like frailty like some pale white 
wraith flitting among the trees. Her eyes 
were “ past weeping.” Her hands were clasped. 

Raphael shuddered. “She seemed dead,” 
he muttered. “ Past hope, and the scorcher 
has not waited !” 

Should we go after her? What should we 


do? ‘ Wait,”’ counseled George. “ He’s only 
gone down by the bridge. Let her alone. 
Women are women. Ye can’t change ‘em. 


” 


She knew where her duty lay, but she—— 

He went out uneasily to the gate, and we 
heard his wife calling : 

“* George—lI feel dreadful about her. She’s 
not comin’? Where is she? George—go find 
her—quick—wasn’t she comin’ a minute 
ago?” 

The sensitive and clairvoyant soul of the 
sick woman perceived more clearly than could 
we. After a moment: 

“« Go—she’s killed herself !”’ she shrieked. 
IPve knowed it for days !” 

George trembled all over. Did you ever see a 
Norman drayhorse tremble with fear? Shake, 
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and seem unable to move? So George acted 
his hands on the gate, his face white as a sheet. 

** Gentlemen, Aurry!” was all he could say 
huskily. ** The pool!” and he waved his hand. 

We mounted and flew down the road. A 
lueky day when wheels were invented! Ra- 
phael was first atthe bridge. Something white 
was floating in the pool near some white lilies 
—a cool, shadowy, enticing bit of water it was. 
Something white and still. 

Some birds twittered and fluttered in the 
trees. The willows waved lowly over the sur- 
face of the water. We dropped off our wheels, 
jumped the fence, waded in, lifted the poor, 
Ophelia-like, «free boarder’ in our arms. 

She was senseless, but still alive! We laid 
her on the grassy bank. Above were deep 
woods ; below and about us the thick under 
growth of swamp fern and pond lilies. One of 
the lilies was tangled in her hair. Her skirts 
were muddy and bedraggled. One low shoe 
was off, her left hand held a letter. Thank 
God—we were just in time. 

When she had revived a little, and got rid 
of a considerable amount of pond-water, we 
carried her slowly up to the hotel. Poor child! 
She was hardly more than 18—a girl of the 
country—of the whitest skin—and darkest 
eyes—of modest, gentle nature. We thought of 
Hood’s poem : 

“One more unfortunate,” etc. 

Far distant, upon the brow of the hill, a pale 
scorcher leaned on his wheel and eyed us curi- 
ously. He watched us—not making a single 


effort to assist us—as we carried the poor girl 
up to the hotel. Then he mounted and swiftly 
rode away. S. M. STEVENs. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Science.—The British Association for the 
Advancement of Science held a meeting of mag- 
nificent proportions at Liverpool, beginning 
September 16. The attendance of members 
was enormous, amounting to some 3,200, nearly 
or quite the largest in the history of the asso- 
ciation, and about ten-fold that at our recent 
meeting at Buffalo. Lister presided, and Sir 
John Evans was elected president for the meet- 
ing at Toronto, to begin August 18, 1897. 
The grants of funds for numerous lines of sci- 
entific research aggregated £1,355, against 
$200 appropriated by our association at our 
recent meeting. With wise prevision, places 
for future meetings have been selected for 
several years ahead. The Toronto meeting 
already mentioned comes in 1897; in 1898 
the meeting will be at Bristol, and in 1899 at 
Dover, the latter place being chosen on account 
of its proximity to Boulogne, where the French 
association will hold its meeting. 

We are glad that the British association, 
with its great power and prestige, will again 
visit America next year. May this visit prove 
an inspiration and a stimulus to our own, as it 
did on the occasion of their Montreal meeting 
and subsequent visit to our meeting at Phila- 
delphia in 1884. About three hundred of their 
members came down from Montreal to Phila- 
delphia after their adjournment, nearly as many 
as our entire attendance at the recent Buffalo 
meeting. That such will be the effect I firmly 
believe, basing my conviction largely on per- 
sonal recollection of the grand meetings just 
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mentioned, Loth of which I attended as a mem- 
ber of both associations; and I have no sym- 
pathy with the craven spirit which invites the 
failure it foretells in predicting a small and 
weak meeting. 

Tue Bacwe.or or Arts reaches the very 
element which should rally to support an as- 
sociation to advance science, and | want to 
sound a bugle-blast to arouse in our readers the 
interest in and enthusiasm for our association 
which I have felt for a lifetime. The English 
spirit is the true spirit in this matter. The 
meeting of the British association is a great 
national event, and all other meetings, all meet- 
ings of specialists, are secondary to it. The 
reports of its proceedings are important items 
of current news throughout the United King- 
dom, not merely at the city where the meeting 
happens to be held. But here, how much could 
be known about the Buffalo meeting by the 
most diligent search through all the New York 
papers? Moreover, the report of the meeting 
given in Vature almost before the adjournment 
was more complete than has yet been given of 
our meeting by the scientific press of America. 

One important lesson we may learn from the 
foreign associations is to appoint meetings far 
ahead, thus giving time to work up local in- 
terest and to secure numerous local members. 
Besides the appointments above named, the 
Australasian Association for the Advancement 
of Science has already appointed its meeting, 
which is held only once in three years, for 
Sydney in 1898, Contrast this with our 
Association. The place of meeting for two 
years out of the last three has only been ap- 
pointed a few months beforehand. Had the 
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Brooklyn meeting in 1894 been appointed two 
years or even one year beforehand opportunity 
would have been given fora great upbuilding 
of the association. In fact only a few months, 
indeed only a few weeks, elapsed between the 
time when Brooklyn was definitely decided 
on, and the time when the summer exodus set 
in. It was my hope when I invited the associa- 
tion at its meeting in 1893 to meet in Brook- 
lyn in 1894, to have time enough to secure an 
accession of hundreds of new members, which 
I would have done had time been given; for 
even in the few weeks available I secured by 
personal effort several scores of new members, 
making the increase in membership at Brook- 
lyn the largest in recent years. 

It is equally important that notwithstanding 
the association is divided into nine sections an 
esprit du corps should prevail, and that due 
deference should be shown to each. It was an 
extraordinary scene at Buffalo when a member 
of the nominating committee, who had not yet 
been for a full year a member of the associa- 
tion, moved to abolish the section of social 
and economic science, which was established 
almost before he was out of his cradle, on the 
ground that the papers read there were of no 
value; especially in view of the fact that the 
local press of Buffalo took such an opposite 
view that the only papers published in full out 
of several hundred before all the sections and 
affiliated societies were two of those read be- 
fore this section; and of the further fact that 
that committee had no jurisdiction whatever to 
abolish a section. 


Tue British Association have decided to 
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make officers of the American Association 
honorary members at the Toronto meeting, 
and to admit members and fellows of our 
association to membership on the same terms 
as their own members—namely, on payment of 
£1 dues. 


DEATH Is rapidly sweeping away the fathers 
of the association. Three of the founders died 
during the last summer, Bela Hubbard, Thomas 
T. Bouvé, and Josiah D. Whitney, and one 
past president, Hubert Anson Newton. 


* . 
* 


PROFESSOR NEWTON was the last of the old 
generation of professors at Yale. He had been 
professor of mathematics since 1855, having 
been elected at the age of twenty-five years, 
and five years after his graduation. For about 
thirty years he was one of the editors of the 
American Journal of Science. The investi- 
gation of meteors was the study of his lifetime, 
and he became the founder of the science of 
meteors, having been the first to propound the 
true theory of their nature and the laws which 
govern them. His first elaborate publication 
of observations and inductions was made in 
1863, and continued in 1864, and in preparing 
this great work he availed himself of numer- 
ous observations made under his direction by 
present or recent students. Some small part 
of the grand total was assigned to the writer. 
Having in July, 1863, completed a post-gradu- 
ate course at Yale, I received from Professor 
Newton one of his star-maps on which to chart 
the course of the Perseid meteors at their an- 
nual recurrence in the following November, 
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which I did from observations made at my 
home in Albany. 

Professor Newton was always a diligent stu- 
dent, and a thorough teacher. Besides his 
regular routine of work he undertook many 
other matters; among which his contributions 
to the scientific study of life insurance were 
conspicuous. During the years of my post- 
graduate residence at Yale he was the organ- 
izer and main supporter of a mathematical so- 
ciety composed of professors and advanced 
students, the meetings of which though small 
were of great interest and value to the few of 
us who attended, some of whom, such as J. 
Willard Gibbs and Arthur W. Wright, have 
since become famous. 

Professor Newton’s connection with the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science dates from the first Albany meeting, 
held in 1851, the third year of the existence of 
the association, which at that time met twice 
in each year. It was at this meeting that as a 
child I first became interested in the associa- 
tion. Agassiz presided, and the meeting became 
a matter of personal interest to me, because 
James H. Coffin, of Lafayette College, one of 
the founders of the association, was a guest at 
my home. In 1875, when the first division of 
the association was made into two sections, 
Professor Newton was elected president of sec- 
tion A, Mathematics, Physics, and Chemistry. 
He was elected president at the great meeting 
in Philadelphia in 1884, the largest ever held 
by the association, with an attendance of 1,261, 
including the large delegation from abroad 
above mentioned ; and he presided at the Ann 
Arbor meeting the following year. In accord- 
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ance with custom, he delivered the annual 
address as retiring president, two years after 
his election, at the third Buffalo meeting in 
1886, taking as his subject his favorite theme 
of meteors and meteorites. His death occurred 
but a few days before the fourth Buffalo meet- 
ing, August 12, 1896. He was a member of 
the National Academy of Sciences. 


THE YEAR seems destined to retain its bad 
pre-eminence in storms. The hail storms which 
devastated Pennsylvania on September 17 
were in some respects almost or quite unprece- 
dented. Hail seldom falls over large regions, 
but in this case heavy and destructive down- 
falls occurred at points hundreds of miles dis- 
taut, and the size of the hailstones was quite 
phenomenal. When newspapers reported them 
the size of hens’ eggs I felt skeptical, but as I 


had occasion to stop in Lehigh county just 
after the storm I visited Hatfield, where 
much damage was done. People there assured 


me that they had measured hailstones at a 
place two and a half miles distant, and found 
them three inches across the narrow diameter, 
and about five inches long. At Hatfield itself 
no hail fell, but the wind was terribly destruc- 
tive, unroofing and blowing down houses and 
barns, carrying the station house bodily across 
the railroad track, and prostrating thousands 
of oak trees in the narrow path through which 
the hurricane swept. I saw many of the trees 
stretched upon the ground, with roots up- 
turned. They were oaks of the largest size. 
Several of them I paced and found them to be 
33 or 34 paces from root to top. 
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STILL MORE terrible and disastrous was the 
West Indian cyclone which swept up from the 
Gulf of Mexico, striking and sweeping away 
the town of Cedar Keys, Florida, on Septem- 
ber 29, sinking and stranding numerous spong- 
ing vessels lying near, sending a tidal wave 25 
ft. in height up the Suwanee River, throwing 
down whole forests of pines, destroying numer- 
ous lives in Florida, and perhaps #10,000,000 
of property in that State alone. It devastated 
Brunswick and Savannah and the Sea Islands, 
killing 100 people on the islands ; destroying 
the shade trees of Savannah. Continuing 
northward, it did great damage in Richmond, 
Washington, Alexandria, Baltimore, and else- 
where, and sunk many vessels at the wharves 
and outside at Chicago and Milwaukee, which 
cities were reached on September 30. What 
ean science do in such an exigency? Such 
cyclones as this are not the hurricane a few 
hundred feet only in width, which some be- 
lieve can be broken up by timely explosions in 
its path. How forcibly does this remind us of 
the tidal waves of which we hear so much in 
China and Japan, but fortunately see so little 
at home. 


* 7 
* 


To THESE must be added the West India 
cyclone which swept the Atlantic coast on 
October 12, and was at some places, as at 


Coney Island, the most destructive on record. 
. . 
* 


THERE CAN be no question that the scientific 
point of view is the only true standpoint from 
which to regard all matters. Believing thus, I 
attempted to study the question of money stand- 
ard from that standpoint in an article pub- 
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lished in the August-September number of 
Tue Bacweior or Arts. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as accuracy is the essential pre-requisite of 
all real science, I cannot rest satisfied till 
the paragraph on page 324, commencing with 
the words “ The weight and fineness of our 
gold coinage,” is expunged from the article, as 
the statement therein made of the stability in 
weight of our gold coin is too general ; though 
it is true that no change has been made since 
1837, at which time also a very slight and un- 
important change was made in silver. I do not 
deem this correction at all essential to the 
argument, however; but simply ae a tribute to 
absolute truth. It was my wish and endeavor 
to have the paragraph removed from the gal- 
leys before the article was printed, and, failing 
in this, to have an erratum inserted in the 
October number. Wm. H. Hate. 


Political.—It seems that forty thousand 
young men “ taking the various courses in our 


land have formed themselves into a political 
league ’—-for so says Julian Jerrold in The 
Illustrated American: 


Four men are prominently identified with the move- 
ment. They are thé president of the league, James 
Martin Perkins, a graduate of Harvard University and 
a resident of Boston; L. W. Mott, the secretary, of 
Cambridge, Mass.; E. J. Henning, in charge of the 
western districts, and S. A. Perkins, the well-known first 
assistant secretary of the National Republican Com- 
mittee. Secretary Perkins, whose portrait is herewith 
presented, in his office at the headquarters on Madison 
square, New York, is also United States National 
Committeeman, representing the College League on the 
Executive Committee of the National Republican 
League of the United States. 

It is perhaps due to Mr. Perkins’s appointment as 
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an important part of the working staff of the National 
Republican Committee in Major McKinley's campaign, 
that the College League has received recognition such 
as it has never had before, for Mr. Perkins has contrib- 
uted his share of push, energy, and system, which have 
materially advanced the interests of the Republican 
party management. 

These same characteristics he has evidenced in the 
College League, which has now been organized for 
some five years. There is an annual meeting of this 
league generally held in April, the last taking place at 
the Auditorium in Chicago, while the next will be held 
at Minneapolis, Minn. 

Branches have been organized in nearly every college 
throughout the country. Departments are created in 
every State, with a chairman for each separate branch. 
The arrangements are conducted with much care and 


deliberation and with thorough executive management. 


A better appreciation of the higher duties of citizen- 
ship will result ; an intelligent understanding of politi- 
cal questions must of necessity be the outcome of such 
teachings. Young men fitted by a college career to 
grasp serious problems of economics, statecraft, and 
the best methods of popular government, cannot fail 
to better develop under proper tuition of this sort. 

Such well-equipped men can better battle with ignor- 
ance and stir up apathetic neighbors to a realization of 
duty than the ordinary citizen. In short, it is claimed 
that already the influence is felt, and that hundreds of 
thousands of votes this year will be thrown to the cause 
of sound money through the influence of this new move- 
ment. 

We heartily approve of a league of this sort, 
although we are not so sure that it ought to be 
partisan. Yet the life of politics is partisan- 
ship, and students in colleges usually are well 
stained with the parental political hue. Teach 
the boy to be an earnest, good citizen—teach 
him to attend caucuses, attend to his political 
duties—and Mr. Godkin will have less oppor- 
tunity to criticise our political shortcomings. 
It is because we will insist on neglecting our 
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duty that corrupt men are nominated and 
elcted to officee. This National College League 
may be a great benefit in conducing to political 
duty. 


. * 
. 


I AM NOT speaking now to the sons who are sent to 
college on the proceeds of ill-gotten gains. 1 will 
await until these sons have exhausted what their fathers 
have left them, and I will appeal to their children, 
who will have to commence life where their grand- 
fathers commenced. 


So said the “ Boy Orator” at New Haven 
September 24, when the Yale students inter- 
rupted him with the college yell, and a variety 
of noises, discordant and otherwise, so that he 
was obliged to retire. 

On hearing of this, certain Cherokees, Creeks, 
Choctaw, Seminole, and other Indians passed 
the following resolution, in mass meeting as- 
sembled : 

Resolved, That we contemplate with deep regret the 
recent insulting treatment of William J. Bryan by stu- 
dents of a college in the land of the boasted white 
man’s civilization, and we admonish all Indians who 
think of sending their sons to Yale that associations 
with such students could but prove hurtful alike to 
their morals and their progress toward the higher stand- 
ard of civilization. 

We deprecate'a lawless interference with the 
privileges of a speaker, even when such speaker 
makes statements which by their manifest un- 
truthfulness excite the anger of his audience. 
The “ Boy Orator” was promptly called down 
by the Yale boys, and the college will not 
graduate Cherokees, Choctaws, or Creeks for 
some time to come, as a result of their contu- 
maciousness. Dr. Holmes spoke of the early 
classes at Harvard: 

That Indian class of one 
As brown as any bun. 
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Very few Indians are in Eastern colleges now. 
In 1701 the white professors often had ocea- 
sion to rebuke the Indians for their hideous 
war-whoops. To-day the Indians rebuke the 
whites, and assume that their morals would be 
hurt by association with Yale students. Lo, 
the poor Indian! He boldly announces that 
he has a “ higher standard of civilization” than 
Yale, and arranges a few extra feathers in his 
plumes. It will now be in order for Yale to 
take it out of the Carlisle Indian footballers, who 
displayed such great activity last fall. They were 
extremely agile and slippery individuals, we 
believe, and it was not so easy to lay hands on 
them, much less to fall heavily upon them. 
However, Yale and the Indians are at present 


very much “out” by reason of the windy “ Boy 


Orator.” 


* 7 
‘ 


But THE students themselves—the Silverites 
—met and passed the following resolutions : 


«“ WuHeEREas, at the recent visit of Mr. Bryan to New 
Haven certain members of Yale University did thought- 
lessly and unfortunately interfere with the proceed- 
ings, and 

“ WuHeErEas, such action has unjustly been imputed 
by the press to be the Yale student body as a whole, 

« Be it resolved, That we, the members of the Bryan 
and Sewall Club of Yale University, do hereby de- 
nounce this action as untrue to the sentiment of our 
university and hostile to the spirit of its broad-minded- 


ness. 
» - * 

But THE Indians are not alone in their re- 
buke of the Yale boys. The Vale Alumni 
Weekly publishes the following : 

The following telegram from Burnet, Tex., sent pre- 
paid, was received here : 

“The Yale Hoodlums, care Yale News, New Haven, 
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Conn.: Your mothers should spank you. If they can’t, 
six Texans can corral your whole dogy outfit and teach 
you politeness. Bryan AND SEwati Texans.” 

Six Texans descending upon the Yale Col- 
lege campus, on bronchos, fully armed, carry- 
ing lassoes, lariats, rifles, revolvers, bowie 
knives, and small mounted howitzers, could un- 
doubtedly corral the “ whole dogy outfit,” fae- 
ulty, professors, and all. A divinity student 
might blink at them and offer prayer—it would 
be of no avail. These Texas steers be bold, 
bad men. The football team might line out 
against them in vain. Bullets and quick shoot- 
ing would break the line that Princeton found 
difficult. We recommend the picture to Mr. 
Kemble, whose faculty football conflict in Life 
@ year ago was so capitally graphic. Imagine 
President Dwight, on his way to chapel, find- 
ing himself lassoed and dragged at lightning 
speed across the green! Imagine Professor 
Sumner, whose clear gold doctrines must be 
particularly annoying to Bryan and the Texans, 
being ‘“‘corraled” in his recitation-room and 
riddled with shot in good-natured sport. It 
would remind old Yale men of the riots of 
1858. Progressive athletes might wish to 
make an exhibition of the conflict and charge 
gate money. The fight would draw a crowd. 

Seriously, the six Texans would not be “ in 
it” for a moment. The college boys would 
pick them off their bronchos at long range 
from their windows—they have a gun club at 
Yale, Messrs. Texans! 


* * 
* 


By THE time this number of Tue BacHELOR 
reaches its many readers we trust Bryan will 
be snowed under by an enormous plurality, 
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largely due to the universities of the country, 
which have stood like bulwarks against the 
communistic foe. 
All except, perhaps, Brown and one or two 
others. 
7 . 
* 


A CorNELL graduate writes us——one among 


many complimentary letters we receive daily 


from all over the country : 
Drar BACHELOR : 

Please allow one of your very ardent admirers to 
humbly protest against a thing he feels sure will shortly 
undermine his admiration and repel that of the many 
friends you are otherwise yet to gather round you if you 
will only stick to your “youth's ideal.” I have, as 
certainly all college-bred men have, hailed your com- 
ing as a sweet ray of light to lead us out from the wil- 
derness of frivolity and base commercialism in our cur- 
rent literature up into a newer andclearer atmosphere 
of literature asa polite art. We have seen in your 
advent into the field an indication that our little Ameri- 
can literary world was perhaps about to enjoy some of 
the mature fruits of civilization, in that a magazine could 
live that dared to address itself solely to leisurely intel- 
lect, to cultivated taste ; we have welcomed youas the 
gentleman among magazines; we have fancied we 
caught in your tasteful leaves a suggestion of the 
healthy aroma of the scholar’s inkpot, the mellow per- 
fume of the literature’s bookshelf ; we have hoped to 
find in you a new version of the Gentleman’s Magazine 
and the dear old Blackwood’s. We have trusted in 
time to be able to turn from all the nauseating mess of 
sundry serials of Beardsley dabs explained in vernacu- 
lar by the dabber (who was lately a sign-painter), of 
wearisome pages of reminiscences of music-hall act- 
resses written by the photographer who took the pic- 
tures—from these we hoped to fly to you to find single 
sentences worth reading, to revel in thoughts worth 
thinking. ll this, and here we find you dabbling in 
politics! Tell us, ye gods! can anything be further 
from literature (I mean the scholar’s literature, for even 
show-bills are “literature” nowadays)—can anything 
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be more remote than the chaotic tumult of political 
word-battles. 

The writer evidently believes politics not to 
be the employment of gentlemen. We would 
endeavor to combat this idea, which, as Mr. 
Godkin says in his article in the Atlantic, is 
at the root of a great deal of our unfortunate 
political shortcoming. College men must be- 
come politicians—or else the country will go to 
the dogs, and the colleges with it. 

* . 7 

By THE time this is read Bryan will be no 
more. It is strange what real force his speeches 
had when one considers that they were mere 
verbiage. The man’s brain was not clear. 
His exhortations were after the manner of camp 
meeting orators—and appealed to the emotions. 


Athletic.— Haverford College plays noth- 
ing but cricket and plays it well. The record of 
their summer trip in England stands four won 
games, vs. Marylebone, Charterhouse, a Cam- 
bridge team, Shrewsbury, and four defeats 
and seven games drawn. Their showing 
against first-class school or college elevens was 
rather poor. They were not a crack eleven— 
nor did they pretend to be. Harrow, Rugby, 
Clifton—easily disposed of the Americans. 
How would it be if some English College 
would send a baseball nine here? We credit 
the little college of Haverford with a very 
sportsmanlike ambition, and her trip to Eng- 
land last season, like Yale’s to Henley, opened 
the eyes of Englishmen to our good nature and 
ideas of decency and manliness. 
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To President of Pennsylvania University Football As- 
sociation : 

Dear Sir: Please accept my sincere thanks for your 
esteemed favor, in reply to which I beg to say that 
while for many reasons our Association would be very 
glad to arrange the game you offer, yet there are con- 
ditions on account of which at the present time it would 
be undesirable to deviate from the existing arrange- 
ments of our schedule. Believe me, with best wishes, 
very truly yours, E. E. GARRISON, 

President Y. U. F. B. A. 


So Yale refuses to play Penn. this fall. 
Why? Because “at the present time it would 
be undesirable to deviate from the existing ar- 
rangements of our schedule.” 

This reason is clear and convincing, and 
should have the effect of quieting Pennsy’s foot- 
ball aspirations. But looking at the question 
from Yale’s point of view, we believe it would 
be very wise to play Penn this year “ because 
of the existing condition of Penn’s football 
team.” Lafayette beat her, we believe, 10 to 
6. 

Our suggestion last month was: Yale vs. 
Penn.; Harvard vs. Princeton. Winners to 
play final game in New York. But we were 
ignorant of Yale’s “existing arrangements.”’ 

Seriously—why not let bygones be by- 
gones? Why not make it convenient to play 
the best teams of the largest universities? 
Why not have less diplomacy and more sport ? 
It is our desire as a magazine of graduates 
who have been out of college long enough to 
see no real ground for dissension, to try and 
ameliorate intercollegiate relations. Hostili- 
ties ought to cease with the close of the cen- 
tury. Yale and Harvard ought to be friends. 
Penn. and Princeton and Yale ought to be 
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brothers and not enemies—members of hostile 
tribes. 

We would advocate a standing committee of 
graduates to be called “An Ameliorating 
Board of Motherly Old Grads,” having power 
to pour balm upon disgruntled college athletes, 
and oil on the troubled waters generally. Come, 
Harvard, be good natured. Yale, be kindly 
and generous; Princeton, forgiving; Penn., 
less ** sassy’ and more kindly. At present in- 
tercollegiate relations are too much strained for 
comfort. 

* . o 

A MEETING OF representatives of five princi- 
pal colleges of central New York was held at 
Syracuse this afternoon to discuss the manage- 
ment of college athletics and to take steps to 
revive the old Central New York Intercollegi- 
ate Athletic Association. 

Those present were Prof. J. S. Patterson, of 
Union University; Prof. W. R. Terrett and 
Prof. W. H. Squires, of Hamilton College ; 
Prof. G. M. Forbes, of Rochester University ; 
Prof. W. H. Crawshaw, of Colgate Univer- 
sity; Prof. W. P. Durfee, of Hobart College ; 
and Prof. Frank Smalley, of Syracuse Univer- 
sity. 

Professor Smalley was elected president of a 
permanent organization, which will meet annu- 
ally to discuss the methods of conducting ath- 


letics in the various colleges. Two resolutions 
were passed that students with more than two 
conditions who are not taking more than fifteen 
hours work per week shall not be allowed to 
compete. Professionalism was summarily dealt 
with in the resolutions, it being decided that 
students shall not be given scholarships for 
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athletic ability, nor play in summer on profes- 
sional baseball teams. 

It was also decided to call a convention of 
the colleges to form a New York State Inter- 
collegiate Athletic League, that shall control 
all contests between the colleges in the league. 


- 

Mempers OF the N. Y. A.C. are to be 
commended for their choice of fine weather for 
their brilliant athletic meetings at Travers 
Island. The display of fall costumes last 
September was stunning. Also, Wefers beat 
two world’s records. 

Over 300 wheels were stacked up in an 
inclosure on the beautiful grounds. The route 
chosen generally by N. Y. A. C. men from 
Fifty-ninth street is as follows : 

Boulevard to Washington Bridge—Ford- 
ham or Williamsbridge—Westchester, Pel- 
ham Bay Bridge—Travers Island. 

The Sun says of the games : 


The day was an ideal one for track and field sport, 
and Travers Island rarely appeared to greater advan- 
tage than when the thousands of guests invited swarmed 
around the verdant arena. After the swimming-races, 
which were scheduled for the early afternoon, had 
been disposed of, attention concentrated on the track 
and field sport, and the muster of onlookers was so 
great that eleventh-hour enthusiasts, brought to the 
scene by late trains, found it almost impossible to 
force an entrance through the human fringe which 
lined the outside border of the track. The ladies 
showed an attractive blending of late summer and 
early fall costumes, until the terraces looked like so 
many flower-beds in full bloom, while the background 
was brilliant with bunting on the club buildings and 
the members’ yachts floating at anchor between Trav- 
ers and Glen Islands. 

The sport was up to a good average, but far from 
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sensational outside the events in which Wefers figured. 
Little Bloss attracted some attention by winning both 
the hurdle race over turf and the running broad jump. 
Corley, of the New West Sides, ran his opponents into 
the ground in the low hurdle event, and Hipple spread- 
eagled his field in the 600-yard handicap run. In the 
absence of James 8S. Mitchell the hammer-throwing 
contest was decidedly tame, but there was some lively 
competition among the “ light-weight ” shot putters, for 
whom a special event had been thoughtfully provided. 

The pole vault was a splendid contest, in which the 
issue was in doubt up to the last effort. Indeed, C. T. 
Van Winkle, of Yale, and S. K. Thomas, Knicker- 
bocker A. C., tied at an actual height announced as 10 
ft. 5 5-8 ins., dangerously near the winner’s gross per- 
formance. Thomas secured second honors in the 
vault-off, and all the placed men received hearty ap- 
plause, as the crowd seemed to appreciate the fact that 
the usually tedious event was disposed of before any 
one thought of an adjournment. Summary : 

Two-hundred-and-twenty-yard Swimming Race, Han- 
dicap—W on by Louis Fitzgerald, Jr., New York A. C., 
128; J. M. Davis, New York A. C., 15 s., second ; J. 
A. Ruddy, De La Salle A. A., 20s., third. Time, 3 
min. 13 3-5 s. 

Wenck and Murray made a gallant bid from scratch, 
but the handicaps anchored them, and fourth and fifth 
respectively were the best places they could secure. 
The three placed men had a fierce struggle all the 
way, Fitzgerald managing to squeeze home by about 
three yards. Ruddy hung on gamely after being 
edught, and finished a close third, slightly in front of 
the two scratch men. 

Eight-hundred-and-eighty-yard Swimming Race, 
Handicap—W on by 8. B. French, Knickerbocker A. C., 
5 s.; Fred A. Wenck, New York A. C., scratch, sec- 
ond; J. M. Davis, New York A. C., 45 s., third. 
Winner’s actual time, 14 mins. 29 s.; Wenck’s time, 
15 mins. 55 s.; Davis’s actual time, 17 mins. 49 s. 

French could have started comfortably from scratch. 
He outpaced his rivals in rare style, and won by a good 
margin from the scratch man. Davis, the only other 
starter, naturally finished third. 

One-hundred-and-twenty-yard Run, Handicap—First 
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heat won by J. H. Reilly, Institute A. C., Newark, 6 
yds.; B. J. Wefers, New York A. C., seratch, second. 
Time, 12s. Second heat won by J. J. Keane, Jr., 
Catholic Club, 6 yds.; H. 8. Lyons, New York A. C., 
6 yds., second. Time, 11 4-5. Final heat won by B. 
J. Wefers, J. J. Keane second, H. 8. Lyons third. 
Time, 11 4-5 s. 

Wefers contented himself with qualifying in his trial 
heat, and he trotted home at the heels of Reilly. In 
the finish, he waltzed through his field and tied the 
world’s record for the distance. 

Two-hundred-and-twenty-yard Hurdle Race, Handi- 
cap—First heat won by P. J. Corley, New West Side 
A. C., seratch; G. G. Winship, New York A. C., 12 yds., 
second. Time, 27 3-58. Second heat won by A. E. 
Roe, Pastime A. C., 12 yds.; J. T. Fitzgerald, National 
A. C., 12 yds., second. Time, 28 1-55. Final heat 
won by Corley, Fitzgerald second, Winship third. Time, 


27 1-5 s. 


One-thousand-yard Run, Handicap—Won by C. H. 
Kilpatrick, New York A. C., scratch; John F. Cregan, 


New York A. C., 25 yds., second; A. B. Dalby, New 
York A. C., 32 yds., third. Time, 2 m. 15 2-5 s. 

Kilpatrick started in to hew down his field without 
ceremony. At the half distance he seemed to have 
them all in hand, but Cregan came again, and was so 
palpably better than the scratch man at the finish that 
the victory can only be credited to Kilpatrick as an act 
of courtesy. Had the incident happened in England, 
where there might have been some quiet speculation on 
the result, the chances are that both men would have 
been made examples of. 

Two-mile Bicycle Race, Handicap—Won by O. V. 
Babcock, Harlem W., 20 yds.; H. Y. Bedell, River- 
side W., 40 yds., second; H. M. Hofmann, Parkway 
W., 60 yds., third. Time, 5 m. 16 1-5 s. 

The race calls for little description, as Babcock was 
in a favorable position throughout, and won cleverly at 
the end by three lengths. Hofmann rode the second 
man to a wheel. 

Three-hundred-yard Run, Handicap—Won by B. J. 
Wefers, New York A.C., scratch; H. 8S. Lyons, New 
York A, C., 10 yds., second; J. J. Keane, Jr., Catholic 
Club, Jersey City, 11 yds., third. Time, 30 3-5 s, 
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Wefers went bang up to his men as if they were 
going a six-day gait and turned into the stretch clear 
of everybody. He came tearing up the stretch without 
a falter and reached the worsted two-fifths of a second 
faster than his own amateur world’s record of 31 s. 
made a few weeks ago. 

One-hundred-and-twenty-yard Hurdle Race, Handi- 
cap, on Turf—Won by E. B. Bloss, New York A. C., 
5 yds.; M. P. Halpin, New York A. C., 6 yds., second; 
J. E., Underwood, New West Side A. C., 8 yds., third. 
Time, 17 2-5 s. 

This race was a sort of burlesque on the game, only 
the three men named starting. Underwood dodged a 
hurdle soon after starting and should not have been 
placed officially. Bloss was the least bad of the trio 
and won, 

Six-hundred-yard Run, Handicap—Won by W. 8. 
Hipple, New York A. C., 15 yds.; P. J. Corley, New 
West Side A. C., 18 yds., second; J. J. Storms, Jr., 
Knickerbocker A, C., 20 yds., third. Time, 1 m. 13 
2-5 s. 


This race was robbed of all interest by scratches. 


Hipple outclassed his rivals and won by a wide margin, 
but although he did not go back to scratch he finished 
a long way off the world’s record he was said to aspire 
to. 


Putting Twelve-pound Shot, Scratch, for Men of 160 
Pounds and Under—Won by R. MeDougall, Varuna B. 
C., with a put of 43 ft. 9 ins.; J. Steinberg, Y. M. C. 
A., second witha put of 41 ft. 10 ins.; George Wolf, 
‘New York Turn Verein, third, with a put of 41 ft. 

Running Broad Jump, Handicap—Won by E. B. 
Bloss, New York A. C., seratch, with a jump of 22 ft. 
7 ins.; Smith E. Alvord, Lexington A. C., Kentucky, 
9 ins., second, with an actual jump of 21 ft. 4 1-2 ins.; 
John W. Cross, Y. M. C. A., 2 ft. 9 ins., third, with an 
actual jump of 18 ft. 11 in. 

Throwing Sixteen-pound Hammer, Handicap—W on 
by B. C. Davis, New Jersey A. C., 15 ft., with an act- 
ual throw of 112 ft. 11 ins.; John A. Larkin, Xavier 
A. A., 25 ft., second, with an actual throw of 102 ft. 
4 ins.; W. D. Hennen, Harvard A. A., 15 ft., third, 
with an actual throw of 99 ft. 9 ins. ; 

Pole Vault, Handicap—Won by John Balz, New 
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York Turn Verein, 9 ins., with an actual vault of 9 ft. 
11 ins.; S. K. Thomas, Knickerbocker A. C., 3 ins., sec- 
ond, with an actual vault of 10 ft. 3 1-4 ins.; C. T. 
Van Winkle, New York A. C. and Yale, 3 ins., third, 
with an actual throw of 10 ft. 2 5-8 in. 

Two-mile Steeplechase, Handicap—Won by George 
W. Orton, New York A.C., scratch; E. H. Baynes, 
Knickerbocker A. C., 30 s., second. Time, 12 m. 17 
1-5 s. 

A. B. Dalby, New York A. C., 30.s., was the only 
other starter. The race was a mere exercise gallop for 
Orton, who took all his fences on the fly and won by 
over a lap. 

Three Standing Jumps, Serateh—Won by B. E. Mul- 
ligan, Knickerbocker, with 33 ft. 8 ins.; A. P. Schwan- 
er, New York A. C., second, with 33 ft. 7 1-2 ins.; J. 
T. Fitzgerald, National A. C., third, with 30 ft. 8 1-2 
ins. 

One-mile Relay Race, teams of four men each to run 
a quarter of a mile—Won by New York A. C., W. S. 
Hipple, H. 8. Lyons, C. H. Kilpatrick, and B. J. Wef- 
ers; Athenian Athletic Club of Philadelphia second, 
Murdo Mackenzie, C. A. Kernary, William R. Scanlett, 
and C.C. Sickel. 

The New York A. C. combinations never left the 
issue in doubt, and led all the way. Hipple ran the 
first quarter in 54 2-5s. Hen Lyons then took the 
colors and reached the half-mile mark in 1:45. Charlie 
Kilpatrick got to the end of the third quarter in 2:36, 
and Wefers brought the colors home in 3:25 3-5, whieh 
represented 49: 3-5 s. for the final quarter. The Athe- 
nian A. C. combination made the trip in 3:37 3-5, and 
the St. Bartholomew team got home in 3:41. 

* . 
> 

HARVARD DEFEATED Trinity October 7, 34 
to 0. Princeton and Lafayette met the same 
day and neither side scored in two halves of 20 
min. each. This was as good as a victory for 
Lafayette. Pennsylvania beat the Naval 
Academy, 8—0. Yale beat Brown, 18—0, same 
day. Williams 6, Wesleyan 0. 

Princeton’s chances against Yale are very 
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bright just now, but Yale has a way of coming 
on well at the end of the season. 

Amherst and Bowdoin played at Amherst 
October 7, neither side scoring. 

sd 7 
* 

Mr. Howarp GouLp has acted in a most 
manly and sportsmanlike way and has compelled 
the association committee of English yachtsmen 
to apologize for entering upon his boat in his 
absence and measuring his tanks, without due 
notice. The Englishmen are so suspicious of 
us nowadays that the lesson Mr. Gould has 
given them is well deserved. 


NOTWITHSTANDING THE fact that many— 
e.g., the elderly graduate who writes of golf 
in the current BacHELOR—look upon golf as 
something to be shunned, its popularity is in- 


creasing with every season. At the Morris- 
town Golf Club—the Morris County Golf 
Links—Mrs. Arthur Turnure and Miss 
Beatrix Hoyt contested for the Cox cup— 
donated by Hon. Robert Cox, M.P. The 
ladies played with most admirable precision and 
skill, and a large crowd of golf enthusiasts 
followed theni around the links. Both are 
members of the Shinnecock Hills Golf Club. 
Miss Hoyt finally won by a close margin. 


* . 
+ 


THE FINAL match in the series of the inter- 
collegiate tennis tournament was played at New 
Haven October 9 before a large and enthusi- 
astic gathering. Whitman, of Harvard, was 
pitted against Driscoll, of Georgetown, and de- 
feated him in three straight sets. The match, 
although not so brilliant as that of Driscoll rs. 
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Ware, was nevertheless full of capital work on 
both sides. The Whitman stroke was evi- 
dently at its best, for the Harvard man played 
an all-round game of good volleying, smashing, 
and driving that he has not shown before this 
week. 

Driscoll, whose clever work led many to 
expect him to defeat Whitman, was weak at 
the net, and at critical points lost heavily on 
wild plays. Whitman’s service worried him 
considerably, and all through the first set the 
Harvard man held the lead chiefly on his clever 
delivery. 

This victory gives Harvard the intercollegiate 
cup to keep, as first place on doubles, though 
not yet decided, is practically hers, owing to 
the fact that both the teams still undefeated 
are Harvard teams. The score: 

Men’s Singles—Final round—M. D. Whit- 
man, Harvard, beat T. A. Driscoll, George- 
town, 5—2, 6—4, 6—2. 


A NUMBER have written us in regard to the 
proposed American Henley in July at New 
London, asking what would be the expense of 
sending on a crew ? 

We answer that in our humble opinion it 
is time in this country that college and club 
athletes paid for their own meals and sleeping 
accommodations. No man should be allowed 
to row on a crew who is so overwhelmed with 
poverty that it is necessary to pass around the 
hat for him. A wealthy alumnus of a small 
college recently complained to us that he was 
called upon every fall to draw his check for 
his college football team. We replied: “ As 
far as athletics go—don’t do it again; for ad- 
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vertising purposes a football team has grown 
to be a necessity to a college.”” He took the 
hint. 

A crew should pay its own board and lodg- 
ing bills at New London and receive boathouse 
accommodations free. 

Transportation of shell, per New London 
boat from New York, could probably be ar- 
ranged, but this expense is not very great, and 
any college would gladly contribute enough to 
pay the “extras” of its crew. We should say 
that $500 would be all that a college would 
need to raise, at the outside. Boathouses will 
be free. 


To the College Rowing and Athletic Com- 
mittees : 

THE BACHELOR urges upon you to meet at 
an early date and discuss whether you will be 
willing to send a crew to New London, to a 
“ Henley ” regatta next year or any later year. 
If favorable to the plan, send your names to us 
for publication. Any crew of college men can 


compete, whether graduates or under-graduates, 
and a select list of amateur athletic clubs of New 


York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Chicago. 
° . 

The Carlisle Indians came near making their 
score with Yale 12-12. Their last score of a 
goal was denied them because of their putting 
the ball in play after the whistle sounded, and 
Yale won 12-6. 

In the Princeton game the Tigers went 
straight for the Indians’ goal, but seven yards 
from the line Bannard fumbled and Miller 
caught up the ball and ran the whole length of 
the field for a touchdown, 
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The Indians had the better of it the rest of 
the first half, but the second half the Tigers 
got in some good team work and outplayed the 
Indians. They made four touchdowns and 
twenty-two points. The line up: 

Princeton (22). Positions. Indians (6). 
Thompson . . . . Left End . . . . Jamaison 
Church . . . . .Left Tackle. . . .H. Pierce 
Tyler. . . . . .LeftGuard. . . .Wheelock 
Gailey .... . Center. .. . . Conewolf 
Armstrong. . . RightGuard. . . . B. Pierca 
Geer. . . . . Right Tackle. . . . Morrison 
Cochran, Brokaw. . Right End . . Miller, Rodgers 
Smith . . . . (Quarter-Back . . . Hudson 
Bannard, Rosengarten.Left Half-Back . . . Cayon 
Kelley, Reiter. . Right Half-Back . . McFarland 
Wheeler. . . . . Full-Back . . . . Metoxen 
. » 
. 

IT 1s a curious fact that Wesleyan has on its 
football team this year both Brown and Yale. 
The game between Wesleyan and Harvard re- 
sulted, H. 28, W. 0., October 14. The Yale- 
Williams game the same day was an exciting 
one. There was a large Williams delegation 
present, and they fully expected to score. In 
interference Williams excelled Yale, but they 
were fatally weak in punting and handling of 
skyscrapers. The following is the line-up: 
Yale. Positions. Williams. 
its... . Sette. . « . Gee 
Rodgers. . . Left Tackle. . . . . Carey 
Chadwick . . . .LeftGuard. . . . Wright 
Chamberlain . . . Center. . . . .MecGowan 
Muemyp. =... RightGueard. .... Uels 
Murphy (Capt.) . Right Tackle. . . . . Fifter 
Connor, Hazen. . . Right End . Rutter, Whitney 
Ely . Quarter-Back . . Ryan (Capt.) 
Van Every, Gilmore . Left Half-Back. Branch, Davis 
Benjamin, Mills . Right Half-Back . . . Denman 
Hinkey, Chauncey. . Full-Back . . . . . Draper 

Seore—Yale, 22 ; Williams, 0. Referee—Mr. George 
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Adee, Yale. Umpire—Mr. J. Ives, Yale. Linesmen 
—-Messrs. Hull and Drach, Yale. Touchdowns—Van 
Every, Connor, Rodgers, Gilmore. Goals—Hinkey 
(1), Chauncey (2). Time—20 minute halves. 

At THE Yale field the "Varsity football team, 
on a recent visit of the writer in New Haven, 
was practicing against the scrub team, and the 
Freshmen on an adjoining field were also prac- 
ticing. There were at least 200 spectators, most- 
ly students. In England these would be exercis- 
ing in the yellow October sunlight, and the 
"Varsity teams would have to “go it alone.” 
Here we look on and admire the play of our 
selected team, and what athletic benefit is it to 
the students? Far better if each student went - 
out to the field and did something—ran, 
jumped, played tennis, cricket, baseball, or foot- 
ball. It seemed absurd to see so many standing 
about applauding their “crack” eleven with 
gloved hands. An athletic field should be a 
place where all the students do something. 
Teams are all very well, but they do not make 
your and my lungs and heart any stouter, my 
college brother. In fact, several games we 
have seen of late years have almost induced 
heart disease in the onlooker, they have been 
so exciting. 

Is President Eliot right? Ought we to give 
up these intercollegiate struggles? Do we train 
our special set of men too hard? Perhaps so. 
The way the Yale men rushed and pushed and 
fought and got bloody noses and banged-up 
eyes under Laurie Bliss, coach, was a caution. 
If they train every day that way—in practice 
—a match is nothing to them! The day be- 
fore we were on the Amherst field. The foot- 
ball team did little or no hard work in practice. 
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The game was evidently not taken so seriously as 
at Yale. But when they meet Yale, they rare- 
ly score, and seldom, if ever, win. 

If you are going to play at all, Yale’s method 
is the best, of course—play the brutal sport 
as if it was your last day on earth, gentlemen! 


College Notes.—Princeton’s Sesqui- 
centennial is going on with a blaze of glory as 
we go to press. All hail, Princeton! Mater 
of Presidents! Here is what a ubiquitous re- 
porter in Z’he World says of her performances : 


It is all strange and wonderful, this celebration of 
the 150th anniversary of Nassau. In it the under- 
graduate is lost. Somehow there is a suggestion that 
he is relegated to the nursery. He is eclipsed by the 
men in gowns. 

Orange flares brilliantly beside the black from all the 
buildings, almost drowning the national colors. There 
is a big white arch upon which is a Latin quotation. 
Latin beams benignly from everywhere. 

Undergraduates wander about disconsolately. Many 
of them wear headgear the like of which no mortal 
ever looked upon before. They have sombreros with 
orange and black cords, felt hats such as women wear, 
whose broad brims are fastened up at the sides, hats 
with yellow crowns and black rims and vice versa, all 
manner of freak hats. Yet they are lost beside the 
head-pieces of the learned visitors. 

This gathering is distinctly academic and not ath- 
letic. The anniversary has brought to the university 
men who have become known far and wide. There are 
alumni from the class of °32. Dozens of classes have 
headquarters. 

The enthusiasm, the joy, and the happiness which old 
men show in greeting each other is almost unbeliev- 
able. Everywhere you could see them rush into each 
other’s arms. They even threw their arms around 
each other’s necks and kissed like schoolgirls while 
tears rolled down their faces, 

« Oh, but I’m glad to see you.” 
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“I would have known you anywhere, and just think, 
I haven't laid eyes on you for seventeen years. How 
good it is to get back.” 

They said these and all manner of things that were 
perfectly foolish, or they seem so in type. But they 
didn’t sound so. 

Scores of the graduates brought their gowns with 
them. Many had new ones made for the occasion. 
You could have walked over the campus on a platform 
of mortar-board caps. There were never so many 
academic robes worn at one time in America before. 

The academic procession from Marquand Chapel to 
Alexander Hall, where religious services were held, was 
fine to look upon. The black robes fluttered in the 
breeze. The hoods and collars showed the colors of 
the rainbow. There were brilliant scarlet and orange, 
blue, purple, white, green, red, and yellow. An icono- 
clastic man said that it looked like a scholastic ballet. 
Prof. William Libbey marched proudly at its head, as 
befitted the master of ceremonies. 

President Patton, of Princeton, preached the sermon. 
It was a masterly, scholarly, learned effort. He briefly 
reviewed the history of the institution. He especially 
dwelt upon its theory of education. 

It was in the afternoon, at the reception of delegates 
in beautiful Marquand Chapel, that the delegates were 
seen at their best. They were robed in all their splen- 
dor. 

The Princeton men were easily recognized by their 
orange hoods, the color of the collars indicating their 
degree—white for master of arts,-red for doctor of di- 
vinity, and so on. The colors of the other colleges 
were also shown in the hoods. 

The gowns themselves were mostly of black Ottoman 
silk. Some were beautifully embroidered with black 
cord. The caps were nearly all mortar boards, but 
here and there could be seen a velvet affair that looked 
like a monstrous baby’s bonnet. 

The garb of the Americans was nothing compared 
to that of the foreign delegates. Prof. Henri Moissan, 
of the University of Paris, outshone all others as the 
sun outshines the stars. 


Professor Moissan’s gown is of purple. His cape 
hangs over his left shoulder. It is of flaming scarlet 
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and it is trimmed with five bands of ermine. A kind 
of collar, the tri-color of France, hung loosely down 
his back. 

His crowning glory is his hat. It is a kind of three- 
story hat. It is shaped something like a crown. It 
has no rim and it flares out as it mounts in the air. 
First is purple velvet. Then comes a broad band of 
gold braid on purple. And the top is flaming scarlet. 
When Professor Moissan places his hat upon his lap the 
top looks like one of those round fans made of scarlet. 

The wise men from Germany were second only to 
Piofessor Moissan in splendor. Prof. Karl Brugmann, 
of the University of Leipsic, showed a shining expanse 
of shirt bosom, as did the other Germans. He wore a 
waistcoat that looked as if it might have belonged to 
evening clothes. He wore a broad, white lawn neck- 
tie. There was a decoration about his neck. His robe 
is of dark purple satin, trimmed with black, with bits 
of red mixed in here and there most artistically. 

There were robes of cardinal red and robes of light 
purple mixed in with the black. The men who wore 
them were gray-haired for the most part, and when they 
walked about the campus they looked strangely giddy. 

In the chapel the college presidents and most distin- 
guished delegates sat upon the platform. Professor 
Libbey, who presided, was in the little boxlike place in 
the middle. On his right was President Patton, with 
his delicate, ecclesiastical side whiskers. Next to him 
was the Rev. Dr. Howard Duffield, who has a red 
pointed beard. 

On the left of Professor Libbey was President Eliot, 
of Harvard. There was not a vestige of color in his 


black robe. The only adornment was strips of black 


velvet across the front. President Eliot wore his most 
benign expression. Next him was one of the youngest 
men on the platform. He was slender and he wore 
eyeglasses with a heavy cord attached. A bunch of 
hair was set rakishly on one side of his head. He wore 
a four-in-hand scarf, a cutaway coat and gray trousers, 
which were not concealed by his curiously cut gown. 
The hood, which was draped over his right shoulder, 
was white. 


This was Prof. Joseph John Thompson, of Cambridge 
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University, England, known the world over as the fore- 
most scientific electrician living. 

Two men in gorgeous uniforms stood out in that 
gathering. One was Commander Edwin White, of the 
United States Military Academy at Annapolis, and the 
other was Col. Peter S. Mitchie, of the United States 
Military Academy at West Point. They were in full 
dress and they seemed strangely warlike in that schol- 
astic gathering. 

President Seth Low, of Columbia, wore plain black. 
He was sitting far back on the stage, and so low that 
he could scarcely be seen. On the platform, too, were 
such men as President Gates, of Amherst ; President 
Schurman, of Cornell; President Tucker, of Dart- 
mouth ; President Hyde, of Bowdoin ; President Smyth, 
of Andover ; Professor Hyvernat, of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Washington ; President Forrest, of Dalhousie 
University, Nova Scotia ; Professor Seth, of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh ; President Havens, of George- 
town University ; President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins ; 
President Warfield, of Lafayette ; President Angell, of 
the University of Michigan ; President Northrop, of 
the University of Minnesota ; Prof. Goldwin Smith, of 
the University of Oxford; Professor Anderson, of 
Robert College, Constantinople ; President Drown, of 
Lehigh, and scores of others. 

. * 
* 

ALL HAIL, Princeton! The celebration was 
very well worth attending. The second day’s 
exercises of the Princeton sesquicentennial 
célebration drew even a larger attendance than 
the day before. The morning was taken up 
by the reading of the sesquicentennial ode by 
the Rev. Dr. Henry Van Dyke and the oration 
by Prof. Woodrow Wilson, Ph.D., LL.D., in 
Alexander Hall. 

The following address to the college forms a 
part of Dr. Van Dyke’s ode : 

I see thee standing in a lonely land 


But late and hardly won from solitude, 
Unpopulous and rude; 
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On that far western shore I see thee stand, 

Like some young goddess from a brighter strand, 
While in thine eyes a radiant thought is born, 
Enkindling all thy beauty like the morn, 

And guiding to thy work a powerful hand. 

Sea-like the forest rolled in waves of green, 

And few the lights that glimmered, leagues between. 
High in the north, for fourscore years alone, 

Fair Harvard’s earliest beacon tower had shone; 


Then Yale was lighted, and an answering ray 


Flashed from the meadows by New Haven Bay. 
But deeper spread the forest, and more dark, 
Where first Neshaminy received the spark 
Of sacred learning to its frail abode, 
And nursed the holy fire until it glowed. 
Thine was the courage, thine the larger look, 
That raised yon taper from its humble nook; 
Thine was the hope and thine the stronger will 
That built the beacon here on Princeton hill. 
« New light!” men cried, and murmured that it came 
From an unlicensed source with lawless flame; 
It shone too free, for still the church and school 
Must only shine according to their rule. 
But Princeton answered, in her nobler mood, 
«God made the light, and all the light is good. 
There is no war between the old and new; 
The conflict lies between the false and true. 
The stars, that high in heaven their courses run, 
In glory differ, but their light is one. 
The beacons, gleaming o’er the sea of life, 
Are rivals but in radiance, not in strife. 
Shine on, ye sister-towers, across the night ! 
I, too, will build a lasting home for light.” 
Wednesday afternoon at 2 o’clock the 
memorial tablet placed upon Nassau Hall by 
the Society of Sons of the Revolution in the 
State of New Jersey was unveiled. The ad- 
dress was made by the Hon. John L. Cadwala- 
der. 
The torchlight procession at Princeton 
Wednesday night was the feature of the three 
days’ sesquicentennial celebration at Princeton. 
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President Cleveland, with Mrs. Cleveland and 
Secretary Thurber, arrived in Princeton on a 
special train at 8:45 o'clock, and they were 
driven immediately to the reviewing stand 
placed directly in front of Nassau Hall. The 
Philadelphia City Troop, under the command 
of General Grubb, acted as escort to the Presi- 
dent from the station. 

At 8 o’clock the campus presented a beauti- 
ful appearance with its decorations of orange 
and black lanterns, arranged in fantastic de- 
signs all around the grounds. The two large 
arches across Nassau street were brilliantly il- 
luminated with colored electric lights. The 
dormitories were also decorated with lanterns, 
banners, and torches, and the entire campus 
was ablaze with light. 

The procession formed promptly at 8 o’clock 
in the rear of Nassau Hall around the old 
cannon. At 8.30, at the ringing of the bell on 
Nassau Hall, the procession started, with the 
Seventy-first Regiment band of New York at 
the head. Marshal Libbey and aides followed. 
Then came the Mercer Blues, a body of sixty- 
four Princeton students, who were organized 
and drilled especially for this occasion. They 
‘wore the old Continental uniforms with cocked 
hats and made a very attractive appearance 


Yale university had a large delegation in caps 


and gowns in line carrying blue lanterns, and 
they were loudly cheered all along the line 
The floats, which came next, were a unique fea 
ture. That of 93 carried a banner advising 
President Cleveland to send his sons to Prince- 
ton. That of 88 carried a representation of 
the hictorie cannon, and °76 had a gigantic 
tiger. The floats were followed by the classes. 
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The “ Old Guards,” classes from 1823 to 1859, 
were commanded by Gen. W. S. Stryker of 
88. The undergraduates were commanded by 
H. C. Brokaw, °97. Sixteen members of the 
class of 47, who were present at the centennial 
exercises of Princeton in 1846, marched with 
their class to-night. 

The celebration was at its height when 
the procession passed in front of President 
Cleveland. After passing in review, each di- 
vision took its assigned position on the campus, 
the bands in unison struck up the famous 
Princeton song, ‘Old Nassau,” all the gradu- 
ates and undergraduates bared their heads and 
joined in the strain, and simultaneously 1,500 
colored electric lights covering the entire front 
of Nassau Hall, showing every outline of the 
old building, broke forth, while the distant cor- 
ner of the campus was lighted up by an immense 
display of fireworks. After the smoke had 
cleared away, loud cheers were given for Cleve- 
land, but the President did not respond. 

site Pek. — The Sun. 

A visit To the Yale campus in October im- 
presses an old graduate with the growth and 
magnificence of the new buildings. The old 
chapel is now removed. North, South Middle, 
and the Lyceum alone remain of the Old 
Brick Row. We are willing to let North col- 
lege go and the Treasury building, but the 
Lyceum (the first chapel) and South Middle 
(the first dormitory) should be put in com- 
plete repair and kept always as sacred relics of 
the past. 

We understand that President Dwight 
wishes to have these landmarks removed, since 
they are not beautiful in themselves, and fill 
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up the campus, etc. We reply that to remove 
them will bring sorrow to the alumni heart. 
Even the beautiful Vanderbilt Hall cannot take 
the place of Old South Middle. 


WALKING ABOUT among the new college 
buildings we discover the heavy bronze statue 
of President Woolsey, by John F. Weir. It 
is as unlike President Woolsey as it is possible 
to be. The head is too massive and the whole 
body and feet are too large. Perhaps the 
statue was meant to be placed, say twenty-five 
or thirty feet above the ground. As it is— 
just above the eye level—it is a failure as a 
portrait. Dr. Woolsey, as we knew him, was 
a slight man, with a stoop. His head was not 
heavy and massive, but rather attenuated. 
Looked at from the front—it is not Dr. Wool- 


sey—but like a copy of a statue of the Iron 
Duke. 


Detta Kappa Frsiton Hai on York 
street is new, and the adjoining Pirrson Hall 
(dormitory) is used for the first time. On 
every windowledge rests a stone jar of Hygeia 
water. We took these bottles at first to be 
full of cider. Twenty years ago they would 
have contained cider—not to-day. They pre 
sent a unique appearance on the windowledges 
of all the Yale dormitories. 


SHALL THE military invade our colleges? 
Hitherto we have been led to believe that as 
far as New York goes the crack militia regi- 
ments were a proper disciplinary course for 
men just graduated and that the militia could 
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be left out of the four years at college. The 
Sun says that faculties oppose military training: 

An inspection of the institutions of the country where 
officers of the army are detailed as instructors in mili- 
tary science has developed some surprising defects in 
the system owing to the opposition presented by facul- 
ties in many instances to the introduction of a military 
course for the students. It has also been shown that 
the professors and authorities are divided at several 
schools relative to the advisability of making military 
science an important feature of the curriculum, and 
where such diversity of opinion exists the discipline and 
efficiency of the cadet corps has materially suffered. 
Practically all the leading institutions where tactics are 
taught have army officers as instructors, and while the 
War Department recognizes the advantages to the coun- 
try of having thousands of well-drilled young men avail- 
able, it does not intend that at such schools there shall 
be an almost total indifference to the military depart- 
ment. 

Several officers have reported that they have experi- 
enced great difficulty in perfecting the corps and in ap- 
plying the ethics of warfare, owing to hostility of the 
professors, and frequently their objection to alloting 
the necessary time for proper instruction. Secretary 
Lamont, in order to find out just what schools are not 
earnestly in favor of a military course, and which should 
not have the benefit of an army officer's instruction, has 
recently sent an inspector out, whose report is now be- 
fore the department for action. This report indicates a 
situation which may call for the relief of a number of 
officers from institutions and a withdrawal of the privi- 
lege granted by the Government. 

It is pointed out that there is now a great difference 
between the several civil institutions having army offi- 
cers as instructors in the matter of military proficiency, 
and that the return to the Government for its invest- 
ment in material and services is not a fair one. Some 
of these differences result from inability or unwilling- 
ness of the army officer to insist on the necessary allow- 
ance of time and the requisite support in dealing with 
the cadets. Major Sanger, who submits the report, ex- 
presses the opinion that the time has arrived in the his- 
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tory of military instruction when adequate remedies 
should be applied, or the rule of exclusion strictly en- 
forced by the recall of officers. To stimulate college 
pride and competition, he proposes the idea of classifi- 
cation of all institutions to which officers have been or 
may hereafter be ordered. The classification suggested 
by him is : 

First Class— All institutions, by whatever name, con- 
ducted on a strictly military basis, these to be known 
officially as military academies.’ 

Second Class—All agricultural colleges. 

Third, Fourth, and Fifth Classes—.All other institu- 
tions. 

He proposes the arrangement of an order of merit, 
as determined by the inspectors and the annual reports 
of the military professors, on the basis of the West 
Point Academy. Relative to the detailing of military 
professors, the recommendation is made that when ap- 
plication is received at the War Department from a 
college for an original detail of an army officer, the in- 
stitution shall be visited by an inspector for the purpose 
of ascertaining its character and condition, number of 
students and facilities for instruction. He also thinks 
the War Department should know whether the Boards 
and the faculty desire an army officer or whether he was 
asked for by the president and a bare majority of the 
faculty. He says it is important that a military in- 
structor have the cordial and unanimous support of col- 
lege faculties, based on the belief in the utility of mili- 
tary instruction as beneficial. Even the opposition of 
one or two professors, he says, provokes ill feeling and 
establishes a nucleus about which the malcontents of a 
college may rally. 

Speaking of organization and administration, the re- 
port says that to insure instruction in infantry drill the 
battalion should have at least four companies, an adju- 
tant, and sergeant-major. If there is a sufficient num- 
ber of cadets a quartermaster, quartermaster-sergeant, 
and band may be added. Music of some sort is said to 
be indispensable, and can almost always be had with 
little effort. As far as practicable the administration 
of the battalion and companies should conform to the 
practice of the army. That is, the cadet officers and 
non-commissioned officers should be held responsible 
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for instruction, discipline, and the care of the arms and 
accoutrements. Thus they would relieve the military 
instructor of many details of his duty. 

As to the matter of discipline in colleges, a wide di- 
versity is stated to exist. In some of the institutions 
the cadets are only under military restraint while at 
drill or in the recitation room. At these some laxity 
in respect to attention and the usual military courtesies 
is found. Theoretically the cadets at some colleges do 
not wear their uniforms except at drills. In practice 
they wear them whenever they please. 

At other colleges the army officer is in charge of col- 
lege discipline generally, and cadets are under military 
control not only at drill but when they are in barracks 
during study hours. At some of the institutions senti- 
nels are regularly posted at night in the corridors of 
the barracks to prevent visiting. Whatever the system 
enforced may be, it seems to be the general view of col- 
lege professors that cadets who stand well in the mili- 
tary department are more attentive to their other duties 
than those who do not receive military instruction. 


LAFAYETTE, WHO has defeated Penn. in 
football, was indirectly honored by both Ox- 
ford and Cambridge last summer when Prof. 
F. A. March received honorary degrees from 
both the English universities. Says The 
Lafayette : 

On the 18th of June Dr. March was honored by 
Cambridge University with the degree of Doctor of 
Literature. This function isa very interesting one. 
“ The honored guests are the heroes of the day.” To 
quote from a newspaper report: “ Women flattered 
them, bands played to them, flowers nodded to them.” 
“ When the tall fine-looking American scholar stepped 
upon the stage, the undergraduates (who took a prom- 
inent part in the whole ceremony) called, “ March, 
forward March.” 

The ‘ceremony ended with an official dinner. On the 
20th of June Dr. and Mrs. March went to Oxford, 
where for several days they were the guests of Dr. 
Murray, the distinguished lexicographer, a very dear 
personal friend of Dr. March. Later they were the 
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guests of Vice-Chancellor Magrath, and on the 24th, 
Dr. March was honored with the degree of D.C.L., 
the highest university degree. Mr. Bayard, the Amer- 
ican Ambassador, Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr. Morley 
were eminent politicians receiving the degre? at the 
same time. From Harold Frederic’s cable account of 
this occasion we extract the following: 

‘« Americans have not known a greater day at Ox- 
ford since Lowell was honored. There came a gather- 
ing of 4,000 at the ancient Sheldonian theater. The 
galleries seemed given up to women, as indeed was the 
whole theater except the ground floor, called the area, 
where the men had to stand up in the midst of rosy 
women in gorgeous gowns and impressive hats the size 
of cart wheels. 

“The organist played music-hall songs, but when he 
paused the students cried: ‘Give us more, Roberts. 
Pretty soon the swells will come in and you won't be 
let, so make haste, old chap.’ The undergraduates 
sang the choruses and all went well. At last the 
Vice-Chancellor and Proctor came in and opened the 
exercises. They were bidden to ‘Speak louder,’ ‘Take 
off your hats,’ ‘Cut it: short,’ and so on. Presently 
came a great procession, led by beadles and vergers, 
with staves and maces. In the rear came the candi- 
dates for honors, led by Bayard. He was followed by 
Joseph Chamberlain, then John Morley and last of all 
Professor March, of Lafayette College, Pennsylvania. 
All these wore scarlet robes with purple sleeves and 
purple facings. Francis A. March appeared to be the 
identical figure of Uncle Sam as cartoonists draw him 
‘at home.” . 


Mr. Frederic then gives an account of the guying 
of Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Bayard and Mr. Morley, by 
the audience. “ When last of all Professor March ap- 
peared, they cried: ‘ Now then, double quick, march !’ 
The multitude was kept in roars of laughter. After 
all the scarlet-clad candidates were in a row on the 


bench of honor, like so many flamingoes on a perch, the 
public orator made a witty address in Latin. After 
luncheon a splendid outdoor festival was held in the 
gardens of Worcester College, when the newly-made 
doctors walked about in their scarlet gowns.” 
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THE DEATH of Professor Newton, of Yale, 
was a loss which will be deeply felt not only by 
Yale men but by the entire scientific world. 
Professor Newton was not a very interesting in- 
structor, but he was a very great mathemati- 
cian, and it is a pity he ever was obliged to in- 
struct students and waste his time in the reci- 


tation room. 
* * - 


Tue Boarp of Trustees of Cornell University 
convened in annual session October 8. The 
president's report is a valuable review of a most 
eventful year in the history of the university, 
and a forceful appeal for greater endowments 
to support its growing work. After showing 
with what care the university funds are invest- 
ed, President Schurman speaks upon this latter 
point as follows: 


With such provisions for the safe investment of 
funds, the trustees are free to address themselves to 
the problem of securing additional endowments. This 
task is now an urgent and a pressing one. With the 
advance of civilization the rate of interest is constantly 
declining, and with the progress of knowledge the cost 
of maintaining first-class institutions of learning is con- 
stantly increasing. Millions of dollars are needed to- 
day where hundreds of thousands would have sufficed 
a generation ago. If Cornell University is to grow 
into the fullness of the stature of her magnificent ideal, 
if she even maintains the position she has already won 
in this State and nation, it is imperative that large 
additional endowments be secured. To stand still is to 
retrograde. Other institutions will advance with the 
times. Cornell needs many new professorships and 
some new colleges ; she has almost no endowments for 
the aid of needy but meritorious students, on whom, 
even in aristocratic England, the University of Oxford 
bestows a quarter of a million annually, and she is still 
without commons and still without a single hall of resi- 
dence or dormitory for the young men who, in ever in- 
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creasing numbers, choose her for their alma mater. 
Under these circumstances the President would most 
respectfully but urgently beg the trustees to consider 
how the condition of the university may be improved. 
The consideration of the question is especially oppor- 
tune at a time when trade and industry, which have 
been so long depressed, show a good prospect of revival 
and great expansion. 


Of the leave of absence granted Professor 
Burr to act as historical expert of the Venezue- 
lan Commission, President Schurman says : 


The university has consented to this dislocation of 
its program from a conviction of the importance, pos- 
sibly even to the nation, of the historical investigations 
which the Venezuelan Commission wishes to have made, 
and from a desire to have Prof. Burr, whose services at 
the university have been highly esteemed, accept the 
compliment conferred upon him in the offer of the ap- 
pointment. The work to which he has been called 
demands qualifications of the highest order—facility in 
languages, knowledge of history, acquaintance with the 
original sources and skill in using them, delicate dis- 
crimination, just reasoning, and a grave sense of re- 
sponsibility in drawing conclusions—and it is an honor 
to any historical faculty to have one of its members 
selected to discharge such a function. 

The plan for a professorial pension fund, 
advocated by President Schurman in last year’s 
report, is again presented, with the approval of 
the Board of Trustees. 

The President reviews the work accomplished 
in all departments and colleges of the univer- 
sity, and shows how the university is every- 
where hampered by the need of larger endow- 
ments. He quotes in full an indorsement of 
the proposition to establish a State Pedagogical 
College at Cornell from the annual report of 
the Hon. Charles R. Skinner, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. It is proposed 
that the university give free tuition to eighty- 
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eight additional State scholars in return for 
the establishment of such a college. 


In conclusion President Schurman presents 


some of the needs of the university which are 
most felt and says: 


That the university is suffering from unsatisfied wants 
does not admit of doubt. It is for the trustees to de- 
termine which of them have reached the most acute 
stage, and to administer the necessary relief. Nothing 
but more money is needed to make the work and influ- 
ence of the university vastly greater than it has ever 
yet been. Yet few institutions at home or abroad have 
ever accomplished so much in twenty-eight years. Let 
the past prove an admonition and encouragement for 
the future. And in that hope the President remits 
the entire subject to the trustees, who alone are re- 
sponsible for the issue.—7he Sun. 

. * 
. 

Tue Jndependent says: 

In view of the recent refusal of Oxford University 
to grant the B.A. degree to women, and the impracti- 
cability of immediately reopening the subject, the coun- 
cil of the Association for the Education of Women at 
Oxford has resolved to issue diplomas to those who 
have completed the B.A. course under the conditions of 
standing prescribed for undergraduates, and have kept 
the full degree residence of three years. The council 
has never expressed a desire to impose the degree 
course on all its students, and it bas, therefore, resolved 
to issue other diplomas to those among them who have 
kept the degree residence, and taken, with honors in 
one examination, a course approved by itself as an al- 
ternative to the degree course. 


* * 
* 


AT THE present time the colleges of the country 
have opened their doors for a new year. 

They are receiving more students than ever before, 
for the number of young American men who go to 
college is steadily and rapidly increasing. This fact 
makes the question important : Why should men go 
to college ? 

This is what thousands of serious-minded youths are 
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asking themselves at this moment. Many of them 
put it in this form: “ Why should we give up four 
years to further preparation for our work? Wouldn't 
it be better for us to devote these to the work itself?” 

Our answer is : If you can go to college, go. 

In the struggle of life the best man comes out on 
top. 

He, however, is not always the man who has the 
best natural endowment, but rather the best endow- 
ment at its highest development. The aim of a college 
is to give each student the highest development possi- 
ble to him. 

Does college always do this ? 

No educational process is perfect. But the young 
man who is educated in a good college cannot fail to 
be better equipped for his work in life by its system- 
atic training than he would be without it. 

But what of those years taken from business? Can 
they ever be made up? Will not the man of equal 
age and ability who begins four years before the colle- 
gian get ahead and keep ahead of him ? 


* » 
. 


Tue Bacuevor heartily approves of the 
above editorial, which appeared in the J//us- 
trated American. Truisms like these can do 
no harm often repeated. 


Tue Rr. Rev. Jonn KEANE was removed 
from his office of president of the University of 
-Washington by an arbitrary exercise of Papal 
authority. The reasons for his removal are not 
given. It is said that Bishop Keane himself 
was greatly distressed by his removal. The plan 
is now to raise the Diocese of Buffalo to an arch 
diocese and make Father Keane an archdeacon. 

° . . 

Apropos of cricket and the defeat of the 
Australians by America, here is a story: 

The bowler sent a ball very wide of the 
wicket, 
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*“* Keep the ball in the parish!” shouted the 
Bishop of Rochester, who was in the game, was 
batting, and had a tidy bit of a temper. 

The next ball knocked his lordship’s middle 
stump clean out. 


“I think that’s somewhere about the dio- 
cese, my lud!” shouted the bowler. 


. - 
. 


Rev. Epwarp Everett Hats writes of Old 
Harvard in the October Atlantic as follows: 


After the freshman year the undergraduate of to- 
day has very large latitude in his choice of studies, 
Sixty years ago he might select the modern language 
he would study, and when he became a senior he might 
go on with Latin and Greek or not, as he chose ; but 
praetically these were the only matters left open to his 
choice. It followed that every man, when he grad- 
uated, had a certain knowledge of the externals of 
science and criticism, which I think the graduates of 
to-day hardly claim. He had an outside knowledge, 
little more, in the half-dozen ranges of inquiry which 
were then classified as separate sciences. On the other 
hand, it was simply impossible for a man to go as far 
as any well-intentioned undergraduate can go now, in 
any study. No matter how much a man might be in- 
terested in philology, what he might do in college was 
simply to translate such and such books, and that was 
the end of it; nobody meant to teach him philology,— 
of which, indeed, nobody excepting Mr. Felton knew 
much. If a man were interested in English literature 
he could, as I said, work it up as Mr. Lowell did 
Beaumont and Fletcher; but it was nobody’s business to 
tell him whether Beaumont were a writer under Darius 
Hystaspes or Fletcher one of the authors of the Vedas. 
Inthis remark I think I have stated what is substan- 
tially the contrast between that high-school of 1835 
and the university of to-day. 

. - 


* 
Harvarp University is for McKinley and 
sound money by a tremendous majority. The 


three days’ ballot, open to all members of the 
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university, resulted in giving McKinley a plu- 
rality of 1,157 in a total vote of not quite 
2,000. Palmer polled over three times Bryan's 
vote. The result of the total ballot was: Me- 
Kinley and Hobart, 1,484 ; Palmer and Buck- 
ner, 327; Bryan and Sewall, 106; Levering 
and Johnson, 2. The State of Massachusetts 
polled just half the vote, but McKinley beat 
Bryan in the same ratio in the total vote out- 
side of the State as in it. 


* . 
sl 


Cuicaco University, the magnificent in- 
stitution founded by the generosity of Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller, will have the largest telescope 
in the world. The lens for the great telescope 
of the new observatory at Lake Geneva, Wis., 
the fipest and largest telescopic lens in the world, 
has been completed after two and a half years’ 
labor, and now lies at the workshop of Prof. 
Alvin Clark in Cambridge awaiting the orders 
of the Chicago University authorities. Its 
focal distance is 61 feet, the extreme diameter 
of the clear aperture is 41 3-8 inches. The 
crown is about 3 inches thick at the middle and 
1 14 inches thick at the outer edges, and 
wejghs 205 pounds. The flint weighs 310 
pounds. The lens and its iron ring and cell 
weigh about 1,000 pounds. 

The cost of the glass plates in Paris was 
#40,000, and the entire cost of the lens is esti- 
mate to have been $100,000. For its journey 
West it will be wrapped in flannel and bedded 
in curled hair in a box mounted on springs and 
packed with excelsior in a larger box. It will 
ride in the center of a parlor car and will be 
accompanied by four men, 
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The Drama.—The death of James Lewis 
makes a large gap in the Daly company. How 
many hearts that genial actor in his day has 
lifted! As an actor of parts Lewis was always 
Lewis, but his makeups were clever, and he 
was always sure of his “laugh.” Requiescat 
in pace. 

7 e . 

Avuecustin Day makes announcement of his 
plans for the regular season at his theater, the 
opening of which has been postponed until 
November 23, with a revival of “ As You Like 
It,” with Miss Rehan as Fosalind and Mr. 
Charles Richman as Or/ando for the first time. 
George Clarke will play Jacques and Maud 
Hoffman Celia. 

Miss Rehan’s first new rdle will be Beatrice, 
in “Much Ado About Nothing,” with Richman 
as Benedick. She will also play Lady Gay 
Spanker in “ London Assurance,”’ for the first 
time. The deferred production of “ Henry IV.” 
will be an early feature of the season, with 
Richman as Prince Hal and George Clarke as 
the King. 

Edwin Stevens will succeed to some of the 
most important Shakespearian ro/es of the late 
James Lewis. He will play Dogberry in 
“Much Ado,” Falstaff’ in Henry IV.,” and 
probably Touchstone in “ As You Like It.” 

We are very glad that there is one theater in 
New York which still retains the old traditions of 
the stage. College men have little opportunity 
nowadays to see Shakespeare properly mounted 
and played. Mr. Daly will revive “ Henry 
IV.,” and we shall look forward to its produc- 
tion with pleasure. 
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asking themselves at this moment. Many of them 
put it in this form: “ Why should we give up four 
years to further preparation for our work? Wouldn’t 
it be better for us to devote these to the work itself?” 

Our answer is : If you can go to college, go. 

In the struggle of life the best man comes out on 
top. ; 

He, however, is not always the man who has the 
best natural endowment, but rather the best endow- 
ment at its highest development. The aim of a college 
is to give each student the highest development possi- 
ble to him. 

Does college always do this ? 

No educational process is perfect. But the young 
man who is educated in a good college cannot fail to 
be better equipped for his work in life by its system- 
atic training than he would be without it. 

But what of those years taken from business? Can 
they ever be made up? Will not the- man of equal 
age and ability who begins four years before the colle- 
gian get ahead and keep ahead of him ? 

. 7 
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THE BacHetor heartily approves of the 
above editorial, which appeared in the Jilus- 
trated American. Truisms like these can do 
no harm often repeated. 

~~. * 

Tue Rr. Rev. Jonn KEANE was removed 
from his office of president of the University of 
Washington by an arbitrary exercise of Papal 
authority. The reasons for his removal are not 
given. It is said that Bishop Keane himself 
was greatly distressed by his removal. The plan 
is now to raise the Diocese of Buffalo to an arch 
diocese and make Father Keane an archdeacon. 


* * 
* 


Apropos of cricket and the defeat of the 
Australians by America, here is a story: 

The bowler sent a ball very wide of the 
wicket, 
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‘“‘ Keep the ball in the parish! ” shouted the 
Bishop of Rochester, who was in the game, was 
batting, and had a tidy bit of a temper. 

The next ball knocked his lordship’s middle 
stump clean out. 

“] think that’s somewhere about the dio- 
cese, my lud!” shouted the bowler. 

* * 
. 

Rev. Epwarp Everett Hate writes of Old 

Harvard in the October Atlantic as follows: 


After the freshman year the undergraduate of to- 
day has very large latitude in his choice of studies, 
Sixty years ago he might select the modern language 
he would study, and when he became a senior he might 
go on with Latin and Greek or not, as he chose ; but 
practically these were the only matters left open to his 
choice. It followed that every man, when he grad- 
uated, had a certain knowledge of the externals of 
science and criticism, which I think the graduates of 
to-day hardly claim. He had an outside knowledge, 
little more, in the half-dozen ranges of inquiry which 
were then classified as separate sciences. On the other 
hand, it was simply impossible for a man to go as far 
as any well-intentioned undergraduate can go now, in 
any study. No matter how much a man might be in- 
terested in philology, what he might do in college was 
simply to translate such and such books, and that was 
the end of it; nobody meant to teach him philology,— 
of which, indeed, nobody excepting Mr. Felton knew 
much. If a man were interested in English literature 
he could, as I said, work it up as Mr. Lowell did 
Beaumont and Fletcher; but it was nobody’s business to 
tell him whether Beaumont were a writer under Darius 
Hystaspes or Fletcher one of the authors of the Vedas. 
In this remark I think I have stated what is substan- 
tially the contrast between that high-school of 1835 
and the university of to-day. 

- * 


* 
HarvarD University is for McKinley and 
sound money by a tremendous majority. The 
three days’ ballot, open to all members of the 
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university, resulted in giving McKinley a plu- 
rality of 1,157 in a total vote of not quite 
2,000. Palmer polled over three times Bryan’s 
vote. The result of the total ballot was: Mc- 
Kinley and Hobart, 1,484 ; Palmer and Buck- 
ner, 327; Bryan and Sewall, 106; Levering 
and Johnson, 2. The State of Massachusetts 
polled just half the vote, but McKinley beat 
Bryan in the same ratio in the total vote out- 
side of the State as in it. 


* * 
* 


Cuicaco UNIVERSITY, the magnificent in- 
stitution founded by the generosity of Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller, will have the largest telescope 
in the world. The lens for the great telescope 
of the new observatory at Lake Geneva, Wis., 
the finest and largest telescopic lens in the world, 
has been completed after two and a half years’ 
labor, and now lies at the workshop of Prof. 
Alvin Clark in Cambridge awaiting the orders 
of the Chicago University authorities. Its 
focal distance is 61 feet, the extreme diameter 
of the clear aperture is 41 3-8 inches. The 
crown is about 3 inches thick at the middle and 
1 1-4 inches thick at the outer edges, and 
weighs 205 pounds. The flint weighs 310 
pounds. The lens and its iron ring and cell 
weigh about 1,000 pounds. 

The cost of the glass plates in Paris was 
$40,000, and the entire cost of the lens is esti- 
mated to have been $100,000. For its journey 
West it will be wrapped in flannel and bedded 
in curled hair in a box mounted on springs and 
packed with excelsior in a larger box. It will 
ride in the center of a parlor car and will be- 
accompanied by four men. 
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The Drama.—tThe death of James Lewis 
makes a large gap in the Daly company. How 
many hearts that genial actor in his day has 
lifted! As an actor of parts Lewis was always 
Lewis, but his makeups were clever, and he 
was always sure of his “laugh.” Requwiescat 
in pace. 

* P * 

AvucustiIn Day makes announcement of his 
plans for the regular season at his theater, the 
opening of which has been postponed until 
November 23, with a revival of “ As You Like 
It,” with Miss Rehan as Rosalind and Mr. 
Charles Richman as Orlando for the first time. 
George Clarke will play Jacques and Maud 
Hoffman Celia. 

Miss Rehan’s first new rdle will be Beatrice, 
in “Much Ado About Nothing,” with Richman 
as Benedick. She will also play Lady Gay 
Spanker in “London Assurance,” for the first 
time. The deferred production of “ Henry IV.” 
will be an early feature of the season, with 
Richman as Prince Hal and George Clarke as 
the King. 

Edwin Stevens will succeed to some of the 
most important Shakespearian rd/es of the late 
James Lewis. He will play Dogberry in 
“Much Ado,” Falstaff’ in Henry IV.,” and 
probably Touchstone in “ As You Like It.” 

We are very glad that there is one theater in 
New York which still retains the old traditions of 
the stage. College men have little opportunity 
nowadays to see Shakespeare properly mounted 
and played. Mr. Daly will revive “ Henry 
IV.,” and we shall look forward to its produc- 
tion with pleasure. 
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Lone runs of plays are becoming common 
in these later days. ‘A Trip to Chinatown” 
takes the lead in America, as it had nearly 700 
consecutive performances in New York. 
«“ Adonis” had 603; “Hazel Kirke,” 486 ; 
“ Humpty Dumpty,” 483 ; “The Black Crook,” 
475 ; “ Erminie,” 462 ; ** Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
825; “The Wife,” 239; “The Private Sec- 
retary,” 200; “ Pete,” 168; “Squatter Sov- 
ereignty,” 150; “Cordelia’s Aspirations,” 
150; “Our American Cousin,” 140; ‘ The 
Senator,” 116; “Shore Acres,” 113; “Our 
Boys” must be credited with the longest run 
ever achieved by a play, as it had 1,362 con- 
secutive performances (a three years’ solid 
run) at the Vaudeville Theater, London. 


* * 


ss ; 

THE opeRA “Half a King,” in which 
Francis Wilson figures most prominently, has 
been taken from the French original of Eu- 
gene Letteler and Albert Vanloo, but the 
English wording is said to be_largely original 
with Harry B. Smith, and all the music is the 
composition of Ludwig Englander. Aristo- 
crats and mountebanks of a hundred years ago 
are mingled in the action, which takes place at 
Paris mansions and hovels. The scheme of 
the fun is the old and usually serviceable one 
of putting poor adventurers temporarily into 
the places of rich noblemen, and the substitu- 
tion lasts long enough to yield the necessary 
amount of intrigue and complication. The 
role for Mr. Wilson is that of.a strolling 
player who pretends fora while to be a duke. 
Lulu Glaser leads the supporting company. 

* * 


* 
AT THE Fifth Avenue Theater, New York, 
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“ Lost, Strayed, or Stolen,” was presented, and 
was favorably received. It had its premiere 
in Chicago last spring. Although founded on 
an old French piece, “The Baptism of Little 
Michael,” it is very largely new in this Eng- 
lish version, for J. Cheever Goodwin has re- 
written it in his own American way, and 
Woolson Morse had provided wholly original 
music. The theme is the christening of an in- 
fant boy, who has three conflicting godfathers, 
and who himself disappears mysteriously before 
the time for the ceremony. The search for the 
missing baby throws the father and the god- 
fathers into comic adventures, and of these 
laughable occurrences the play is made. 
* * 
* 

At Scranton, Lillian Russell successfully 
brought out her new opera, “An American 
Beauty,” libretto by Hugh Morton, music by 
Gustave Kerker. It is said the most success- 
ful number of the first night’s production was 
an interpolated song in French-English patois. 
Here is the plot of the opera: Mrs. Dalmont, 
the beauty, is seen by an enterprising circus 
manager, who tries to engage her, and who 
succeeds in getting her to ride an elephant, a 
feat about which Miss Russell, in truth, had 
grave doubts. She leaves the show, which be- 
comes stranded, but she finally comes to the 
assistance of the manager and marries a gar- 
dener, who proves to be an earl. The play 
was received with great enthusiasm. 

- * 

HatF a hundred actors nl nearly as many actresses 
exhibited themselves on the stage of the Academy of 
Music October 8 in their street clothes and every-day 
manners. This was at the beginning of the entertain- 
ment given for the benefit of the Actors’ Order of 
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Friendship and in a sketch called “On the Rialto,” 
which Clay M. Greene had written for the occasion. 
The participants gathered in front of the Knicker- 
bocker Theater and discussed the project of the 
matinége. Louis Aldrich, William A. Brady, and 
Edwin F. Knowles, the committeemen, did most of the 
talking, with Joseph Wilkes as an objector to every 
proposition. Charles Klein was a representative of 
dramatic authorship and Will A. McConnell of ener- 
getic exploitation. Maurice Barrymore and Wilton 
Lackaye were actors about to venture out as “stars” 
in new plays. Aunt Louisa Eldridge appeared as a 
chaperon to the actresses. Every one with a speaking 
part was supposed to be plainly himself with no as- 
sumption of other than his usual manner. They 
were a highly respectable looking gathering, with 
an absence of foppery and presence of businesslike 
solidity among the men, and not a great deal of gayety 
of attire or friskiness of demeanor among the women. 
The matter which Mr. Greene had provided for them 
related to the preparation and management of the 
matinée, with revelations of mannerism for the speakers 
and laudatory announcement of some of the contribu- 
tors to the show. 

The other novelty was the appearance of two come- 
dians in a tragedy. The actors were William H. 
Crane and Stuart Robson, and the, play was “Julius 
Cesar.” Portions of the first act were given, culminat- 
ing with the assassination. Mr. Crane was the Brutus 
and Mr. Robson was the Cassius. Doubtless there 
were many in the audience who expected that Shake- 
speare would be subjected to burlesque. All such 
anticipation of fun was disappointed, of course, and 
there was no satisfaction of any kind in the exploit of 
these actors, who had simply lent their names and 
popularity to a promise of diversion that was not 
meant to be kept. Mr. Crane is a man of professional 
dignity, and he played his part soberly, giving nobody 
a chance to laugh. Nor did he warrant any applause. 
The respectable mediocrity of his performance, meas- 
ured by its market value, was about $30 a week. Mr. 
Robson seemed disposed to deal similarly with Cassius. 
He did not try to be absurd. On the contrary, he did 
his best to prevent the audience from laughing. He 
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delivered the account of Cesar’s swimming match with 
serious elocutionary intentions, and was carefully cor- 
rect in all he did, but his quaint face and odd voice 
would not be tragic, and the people laughed at his 
earnest efforts. He was not funny enough, !however, 
to be amusing. Mr. Crane and Mr. Robson are mem- 
bers of the Actors’ Order’of Friendship, and their loyal 
sacrifice in the cause of its treasury was praiseworthy, 
perhaps ; but is it not a little like the gold-brick game 
to see something that the buyer believes will be amuse- 
ment and isn’t? The people gave a hearty welcome 
to Mr. Crane and Mr. Robson when they came out to- 
gether in togas, and to the aged Charles W. Couldock, 
who appeared as Casca. Marie Wainwright was the 
Calphurnia, and a satisfactory one, but most of the 
parts were played very badly.—The Sun. 


* * 
* 


IT Is encouraging to note that literary work- 
manship and artistic capability are still allied 
to advance the best interests of the drama, de- 
spite the popular call for mere melodramatic 
effects and assemblies of situations. The 
Tabers, who have devoted their attention ex- 
clusively to the standard drama, produced last 
week in Milwaukee a dramatization of George 
Eliot’s masterpiece, “‘ Romola,” from the schol- 
arly pen of Elwyn A. Barron. The adaptation 
is in four acts, and the plot is simple and direct, 
involving an interesting insight into the com- 
plicated political and religious intrigues of the 
Florentines in the fourteenth century. The 
consensus of critical opinion appears to be that 
the play, while necessarily diverging from the 
novel, has a strong story that is agreeably 
worked out. Mr. and Mrs. Taber are both 
credited with fine work in character creation, 
and have made an elaborate production. 

* * 
* 


Footlights, a weekly journal for the theater- 
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goer, published in Philadelphia, is a first-class 
little publication of a distinct type—one which 
would be appreciated in New York. We are 
indebted to it for several of the above items. 
* * 
* 

THAT THIS would be Maud Adams’s last 
winter with John Drew was announced some 
time ago. The contract under which Charles 
Frohman will send her out at the head of a 
company with a new play has been signed. 

*‘ Rosemary,” is a charming poetic play, very 
simple in plot and dainty—a love story. The 
point made is “It’s all the same a hundred 
years hence,” and the moral point is made 
‘“‘ Be in Honor bound, although you love the 
girl and she loves (or would soon love) you, 
let her be true to her promise and marry the 
young cub to whom she is engaged.” 

John Drew in the last act, aged ninety, 
was not at his best. Again in the scene with 
Grogram he rants where he should be quiet and 
deeply serious. Miss Adams plays her difficult 
role with great delicacy and finish. What a 
good touch it would be, if in the final act, her 
sweet spirit might enter the door and stand, 
while the old man tries to remember about his 
old love affair. We suggest this to Mr. Drew. 
It would be an exquisite touch. 

It is never safe to believe that Loie Fuller 
is going to do a thing until she gets right at 
it, but it must be that the news of her engage- 
ment to dance in China is trustworthy, as it 
was made by Counselor Hummel incidentally 
in court. But the notion that she was hired 
by Li Hung Chang is peculiar, as the Chinese 
statesman did not go into any theater while in 
America. 
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The play produced in Chicago as a new work 
by Henry Guy Carleton and called “Two Men 
of Business” was at once recognized by the re- 
viewers as “The Princess of Erie” slightly 
altered. 

The Holland Brothers seem to have found 
suitable rd/es in “ A Superfluous Husband,” an 
English version of Ludwig Fulda’splay. They 
have tried it in the West. 

Murray Carson, one of the authors of 
‘“‘ Rosemary,” is acting in the English provinces 
the rdle which Charles Wyndham plays in 
London and John Drew in New York. 

Rose Coghlan and Ada Rehan, who have 
faced us from the stage for many seasons ad- 
miredly, are just now seen frequently in seats 
at the theaters. Both are about to start on 
“ starring” tours. 

Minnie Maddern Fiske, who is soon to go 
off on an all-winter tour, has for a new piece in 
her repertory “‘The Right to Happiness,” a 
French work adapted by Margaret Merring- 
ton. 

Boston is moving in the abolition of obstruc- 
tive hats in theaters. One manager sends an 
usher to every offending woman, just before 
the rise of the curtain, to ask her to remove 
the nuisance, and in nearly every case she com- 
plies without ado. 

We shall soon have at the American, as the 
importation of T. Henry French, an actor fa- 
mous in Europe, but hardly heard of here save 
by musicians. He is Auguste Van Biene, a 
great player of the violoncello. He appears in 
a drama, ‘‘ The Broken Melody,” in which his 
role is that of a devotee and master of music 
who rises in the course of the story from pov- 
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erty to affluence. Of course, ’cello solos are an 
important element in his performance. 

George H. Jessop is back from Ireland to col- 
laborate with Augustus Pitou in an Irish drama 
for Chauncey Olcott. Stanislau Stange has 
finished an Irish piece for Andrew Mack. 

The new comic opera of Smith and De 
Koven, “* The Mandarin,” was set down for No- 
vember 2 at the Herald Square, “ Brian Boru” 
for October 19 at the Broadway, and“ Jack and 
the Beanstalk” for the same date at the Casino. 

Parts of “The Strange Adventures of Miss 
Brown” have been put into verses and set to 
tunes in order to make the play a musical farce. 

* * 
* 

‘My Frienp from India,” at the Bijou, isa 
very funny play, and well worth seeing. ‘The 
Geisha” at Daly’s draws crowds, and is re- 
mindful of Gilbert and Sullivan’s “ Mikado.” 
At Koster and Bial’s, where the college lad in- 
variably trends if he has a night in New York, 
the very ‘“‘ wicked” Barrison sisters will not do 
him much harm. Their “wickedness” is a 
great ‘ad.,” that is all. 


* * 
* 


Miss Georeia CayvaN marked her en- 
trance as a “star” by appearing, October 9, 
at Palmer’s in a play by W. R. Walker, en- 
titled “‘Mary Pennington, Spinster.” — Miss 
Cayvan played her emotional part to perfection, 
and, in spite of her late illness, showed that she 
was in perfect condition to endure the fatigues 
of “carrying” a successful play. 

* * 

SoTHERN aT the Lyceum, in “ An Enemy 
to the King,” fills the house every night with 
an enthusiastic audience. Sothern is at pres- 
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ent the beau ideal of the young ladies of this 
vicinity. He has passion and fire in his acting, 
which takes well with the female heart. 

* ry * 

WHAT SHOULD we do without the theaters? 
They make a large part of the pleasure of liv- 
ing in the city. A good dinner and the thea- 
ter make the pleasantest of evenings. 

* * 
* 

THE PLAY, as also the novel, of the day 
shows that greater finish of style is required 
than thirty years ago. The plots are not so 
much, but the detail is so much better. Life 
is shown not to be made up of great catastro- 
phes, but of an immense number of details. 

* * 
” 

THE FALL openings in New York have been 
attended with"success at the theaters. Francis 
Wilson in the new comic opera “ Half a 
King” has made a decided hit. Bret Harte, 
at Hoyt’s Theater, has written and produced a 
play called “Sue,” which is worth seeing. 
Gillette, at the Garrick, has made a great hit 
with his “Secret Service,” under the capable 
management of Charles Frohman. Hammer- 
stein’s Theater opens with a romantic comic 
opera called “Santa Maria,” with the versatile 
Camille d’Arville as a leading character. John 
Drew, in “* Rosemary,” is in his second month 
of success. Let ys hope that this finished and 
cultivated graduate of Mr. Daly’s company will 
long be spared to us. Sometimes, when we re- 
alize the immense amount of work he under- 
goes, and see how delicate and slender he ap- 
pears, we fear that he will speedily follow his 
old confrere James Lewis. John Drew is, 
however, a man who has great nervous strength, 
and he does not neglect his daily exercise. Miss 
Maude Adams will be a “star” next year. 
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New York is a city of noises. Third ave- 
nue, for example, is a continuous pandemonium. 
There the unhappy dwellers above the long 
line of stores have screeching elevated railway 
breaks, and noise, cable-car gongs, heavy truck- 
ing, and street arabs bawling newspapers. 
The result of all this horrible din rises to 
our windows, eight stories in air, a block away. 
Broadway is less noisy. Fifth avenue is 
quite as bad, with its ridiculous noisemaking 
pavement. Ordinances should be passed for- 
bidding venders and newsboys from yelling 
their wares. Dr. Gardiner writes of city noises 
in the North American Review, as follows : 


It is impossible to conduct the ordinary affairs of 
life in a city without producing a certain amount of 
noise. It is also true that a given disturbance pro- 
duces a much louder and more penetrating sound in 
the city than it does in the country. The high, con- 
tinuous walls of the houses on both sides make the 
street partake somewhat of the character of a whisper- 
ing-gallery, and the sound-waves reverberate from wall 
to wall, thus greatly increasing their power of penetra- 
tion. These facts are the strongest arguments in favor 
of suppressing the unnecessary noises. The noise and 
noisemakers in New York City are legion. Some are 
necessary, some are partly necessary, and some are 
wholly superfluous and should be treated as public 
nuisances. Noises produced by horses and wheeled 
vehicles, street cars, steam cars, elevated cars, and all 
kinds of carriages, whether used for business or pleasure, 
are largely necessary noises, but much can be done to 
lessen their annoying effect. Asphalt pavement on all 
streets is the one thing needed above all others. It is 
practically a noiseless pavement. A few pieces of old 
burlap placed between the iron rails, when a load of 
that material is to be drawn through the streets, would 
prevent one of the worst brain-bruising assaults we suf- 
fer from. Noises produced by street peddlers, beggars, 
street musicians, etc., are entirely unnecessary. These 
noisemakers should be treated as public nuisances. As 
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for the so-called street musicians, it seems that any 
din or clamor an Oriental or South Sea islander 
chooses to call music is sacred, and must be ac- 
cepted at par without a protest by the rest of us. 
Noises produced by bells, whistles, and clocks are 
nearly all unnecessary. Watches and clocks are always 
at hand to tell us the hour for church and for business, 
and the sweet quiet of the Sabbath morning should not 
be disturbed by the clanging of bells on church steeples, 
nor should our sleep at night be disturbed by their 
clocks pounding out the hours. Noises produced by 
animals, such as cats, birds, dogs, etc., are unnecessary. 
Think of the vast increase in the aggregate number of 
heurs of restful sleep that would be obtained by the 
inhabitants of this city if all the cats were removed 
from our back yards, to say nothing of the decrease in 
soul-losing profanity. An ordinance requiring all per- 
sons who wish to keep a cat to take out a license and 
keep said cat in the house, and all other cats to be re» 
moved to the pound, is all that would be necessary. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


The death of George L. P. B. Du Maurier comes with 
a shock to the admirers of the artist and novelist in this 
country. We had hardly finished reading the delight- 
ful first chapters of The Martian, in Harper’s, when we 
are told “ Du Maurier is dead.” 

That one man could at once by his own genius, stand 
foremost as an English caricature artist, and also as a 
novelist, has never before been known. It is said that 
the excitement of his splendid success with Trilby 
brought on his old heart trouble. He may be said, 
therefore, to be a victim of his own great success. 

In Trilby, Du Maurier may be said to have utilized 
a new atmosphere, half French, half English. One 
who has lived in Paris readily perceives this. peculiar 
“metier to really exist. It has a charm even for those 
to whom the French songs and expressions are untrans- 
latable. But Du Maurier, being partly French him- 
self, and living in France till his 18th year, knew the 
slang French as well as the slang English. His per- 
fect familiarity with both tongues, and both peoples, 
and both cities of London and Paris gave him his new 
atmosphere. And what modesty the man had with all 
his genius! Do we not all remember what he wrote 
over his last portrait of himself ? 

‘Some seem to think he’s got wings like an angel ; 
some that he’s got a cloven foot and a forked tail. He 
is quite an ordinary little man, I assure you—un vieux 
petit bourgeois ; ni bon ni mauvais, et tres malheureux 
qu’on s’occupe tant de lui.” (An old little commonplace 
chap, neither good nor bad, and very much annoyed 
because so much fuss is made about him.) 

Half pagan, half Christian, selecting from all creeds 
their essence of love, Du Maurier died, carried away 
by heart disease in his prime. He was only 63. The 
lines which close Trilby are appropriate to him now : 

A little work, a little play, 
To keep us going—and so good-day ! 


A little warmth, a little light, 
Of love’s bestowing—and so good-night ! 
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A little fun to match the sorrow 

Of each day’s growing—and so good-morrow ! 
A little trust that when we die 

We reap our sowing—and so good-by ! 


Life and Letters of Oliver Wendell Holmes. By JoHN 

T. Morse, Jr. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

Dr. Holmes lacks in Mr. Morse an entirely sympa- 
thetic biographer. Mr. Morse evidently has not the 
fineness of and delicacy of mind to thoroughly appre- 
ciate and do justice to Dr. Holmes’s peculiar quality 
He is often blunt and over frank ; he sometimes errs 
not only in his efforts to extenuate nothing, to hide no 
defects—but in pushing forward into prominence some 
of the « genial” doctor’s shortcomings. 

His mind and heart were those of a cosmopolitan 
obliged to live in a small city of reformers and isms. 
He felt shut up in the narrow puritanic atmosphere, 
yet he never had quite the courage or the desire to 
lampoon the denominational prejudices he felt about 
him. He has been called a second Lamb—and he had 
Lamb’s humor and Lamb’s literary instinct. Dr. 
Holmes was a man of society, of culture, of delightful 
literary completeness. He was no reformer, and his 
life is a long career of social successes. We would 
like to see it written by another hand. 


The Hon. Peter Stirling. By Paut Leicester Forp. 

(Henry Holt & Co.) 

When Anthony Trollope or D’Israeli drew the plan 
of a political novel they had materials of a certain well- 
known hackneyed sort. In order to interest the fair 
sex a brilliantly lovely and exceedingly clever woman 
was usually introduced, who managed to wind the 
characters of the book around her thumb. A dis- 
tinguished statesman, a duke, several lords, a baronet 
or two, and some clever second sons and pretty 
daughters, with a lady of tarnished reputation, made 
up the cast, for of such is politics in England. In this 
country—at least in New York City—it has long been 
an axiomatic statement that politics is not the employ- 
ment of gentlemen. If we read of politics it is of 
“ Mike ” and “ Barney” and Tim Shea, and « Dick ” 
Croker, with an occasional leavening of Elihu Root or 
Joe Choate during a fall campaign. Practical experi- 
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ence tells us of hot polloi, the avenue’ undertakers, 
grocers, butchers, and saloonkeepers and loafers. We 
never hear of the clever beauty who winds the great 
statesman about her thumb. Im truth, we have not 
women, and few gentlemen of wealth or culture to 
deal with. In fact, in politics, we must needs leave re- 
finement, decency, culture, intelligent statecraft—and 
go slumming. For that is about what politics means in 
this benighted city—slumming. Now, slumming is 
very interesting for an occasional excursion, but slum- 
ming as a daily diet is nauseous. Hence, few gentle- 
men like to enter politics from the natural end—the 
bottom—and work up ; but they prefer to enter at the 
top among the “crowned heads” or the “swallow 
tails” and avoid the disagreeable features of coming 
into close contact with hoi polloi. They, thus, rarely 
succeed in getting very far, for they have no constitu- 
ency—the source of power. A college friend of ours 
of high culture has gone to the Assembly once or twice, 
but he has no “hold” on his district, and now, being on 
the “ outside,” is pottering about trying to be of force 
and influence among the leaders in his “machine.” 
He has money, but he is not willing to be really 
friendly with his voters. Another college friend who 
posed asa “reformer” has a fat sinecure in a city 
office, and his dreams of reformation have vanished 
with “the light of common day” and $5,000 a year 
and no work todo. Few young college men of posi- 
tion who entered politics twenty years ago in New York 
seem to have really amounted to anything or obtained 
a genuine success, largely because they detested slum- 
ming. There may be two or three—but not more— 
who have succeeded. We remember a noted mug- 
wump and reformer of twenty years ago who to-day is 
rich by reason of a successful deal with English 
capitalists (who are said to regret the day they listened 
to him), and, being rich, “reform” and his youthful 
desire to be of any benefit to New York are forgotten. 
Such men make “reform” a laughing stock. They 
come down from college and shout for purity in politics 
for a few years, and later sell themselves just as 
cheaply as do “ Barney,” “ Mike,” and “Tim,” and 
disappear from the field of politics just as soon as they 
possibly can do so. 
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All this as a preamble to Peter Stirling. This book 
has been before the public several years, and seems to 
be growing in popularity (this is the eleventh edition) — 
denoting something of real value in it, and indeed, it 
is a very interesting tale. One may skip a good deal 
in it and not lose much—the love scenes are rather pro- 
lix—but the mise en scene is new and well done. 

We may be amused at Peter’s extraordinarily heroic 
character—and his numerous opportunities of displaying 
his undaunted courage—but, nevertheless, he is made 
interesting and we do not like to lay aside the book 
until the last page is read. To be sure Peter never fails 
in anything, and he is just a little too noble for practi- 
cal use. Even bullets do not go through him ; even 
dynamite does him no injury. In every situation an 
ingenious invention can discover HE is always noble and 
self-denying—to the point of melodrama. Blue-blooded 
maiden ladies of tremendous rank and social position 
send him $500 fees in a highly careless offhand man- 
ner—and he devotes the money to charity. His chum 
at college, though married, has a son by a Frenchwoman 
—HE fathers it, he’s so noble, and saves his friend’s 
honor. He leads regiments of valiant militiamen 
through strikes and burning car houses and dynamite. 
Nothing phases HIM—a monument of American Nobility 
—that is TRUE WoRTH ! 

Peter is, thus, not a real human, but rather a demi- 
god. His everlasting dragging in of his mother every 
time he is asked to drink, and his prosy preaching of 
politics to his circle of lady friends, and his stilted love- 
making almost cause us to grow very tired of him. He 
is very close to being a bore, but he escapes by the 
skin of his teeth, and we are very willing to reward 
him with gubernatorial and even presidential honors at 
the end of the book, provided that is the last of him, 
and Mr. Ford does not give us a sequel! We all 
have a sneaking fondness for a prig, and like to see him 
get on, and Peter’s success and honors are heaped upon 
him to our heart’s content—but Peter is not made of 
real stuff—and the New York political novel has yet 
to be written. 

The women of the book are in certain ways the best 
done. They have just the vapid, frivolous, unimpor- 
tant, purposeless, and extraneous position, which women 
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seem to have in New York: They play no part, as in 
the English political novel, and Mr. Ford has made no 
error about his women in this regard. In Democracy, 
a Washington novel of ten years ago, a woman tried 
her hand at manipulating Senators. Old, hard-headed, 
white-haired men—heroes of a hundred political battles 
—went down before her fascinations like so many nine- 
pins. But the falsity of the situations soon sent the 
novel into oblivion. Women are distinctly on the 
“ outside ” of politics in America, as yet, and Mr. Ford 
properly keeps them there. When they come on the 
scene it is through sympathy or curiosity, and to form 
an audience or chorus for the noble Peter to harangue. 

And he harangues them well! Poor women! They 
have to get solid pages of bossism, and “saloonism,” 
and “deals ” and “ jobs,” and faction-fights—and sweet 
things they are, from Miss De Voe, the kindly and in- 
fatuated old maid, to Leonore, the flippant and spirit- 
uelle bride, but who listens so readily to Peter’s long, 
solid, nonpareil disquisitions on politics, and marries a 
governor for reward. Even the wicked French mai- 
tresse of Watts D’Alloi yields to the noble Peter and 
$50,000 cash with a tender smile. All the women love 
him more or less—even Mrs. D’Alloi, who refused him, 
and whose daughter he finally married. 

The noble Peter sometimes proses and sometimes 
says admirable things which cannot be denied. For 
example, p. 351: “I sometimes conclude,” he says 
‘that the people who are most in need of education are 
the college-bred men. They seem to think they’ve done 
all the work and study of their life in their four years 
and so can dissipate mentally ever after.” ‘ Very true, 
so they do,” and from Mr. Ford’s account of them, with 
the exception of the noble Peter, they dissipate in vari- 
ous other fashions, also. College men are not all of 
them willing to be heroes, and very few of us ever do 
any more study after leaving college, exvept in our 
various professions. To these and all others starting in 
New York we say, read about the noble Peter and go 
and do ashedid. A practical politician of our ac- 
quaintance got his start (a college man) by buying a 
saloon. Peter seemed to own all his in his district. 


He praises them as poor men’s clubs,—Doctor Rains- 
ford’s idea. The truth is most New York saloons are 
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usually lounging places for toughs and loafers,—now 
and then they may be “clubs.” On the far east side 
we have seen bargees and coal men playing checkers in 
them and reading the papers, etc., but generally saloons 
are what Artemas Ward would call “haunts of vice.” 
Mr. Ford takes a good-natured view of them. Doctor 
Parkhurst would probably disagree with him, and so 
would most detectives and policemen. 

Mr. Ford never mentions the word Tammany, and 
we have no discussion (in Peter’s many prosings) of 
Tammany methods. Again, Mr. Ford gives too little 
prominence to the papers. Their influence is really 
greater than would appear in his pages. How great is 
the fear of the press among office-holders. Any one 
who has any practical experience well knows, and this 
is true from susceptible Mr. Cleveland down to a Tam- 
many marshal. Again Mr. Ford is in error in the de- 
tail of allowing the noble Peter to be admitted to the 
bar of New York while at Harvard, and without any 
previous residence here. At that time his nobility was 
not generally known, and the Supreme Court had no es- 
pecial reason for letting him in without the usual quali- 
fications. However, we will not criticise the book fur- 
ther ; it is a good book to read; well written and in- 
teresting, and if Peter is too noble it’s a good fault, and 
leaves a good taste in the mouth. We advise all col- 
lege men to read it who have not yet done so. 


March Hares. By Harotp FRepeEric. (D. Appleton 

& Co.) 

This is a well-written and amusing little novel, 
lighter and pleasanter than Theron Ware, and better 
and more delicately written. Why is it that this 
new writer gives us the impression of being a roué? 
and why does his work seem to be written from the 
standpoint of libertinism? The doctrines of Hedon- 
ism are not preached, yet somehow, as in Ware, the 
book is not pleasant to the taste. Its atmosphere is 
less muddy, gross, and of the earth earthy, but it is 
not pure. 


Bicycling for Ladies. By M.E. Warp. (Brentano’s. ) 

Miss Ward must be credited with writing the best 
book for women and bicycling that has appeared. She 
has studied her physiology to good purpose, as well. On 
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the cover of the book is an unfortunate illustration of 
a gay girl, which by no means illustrates the sober 
common-sense within. As an old experienced wheel- 
man, we are glad to recommend this book to ladies 
thinking of taking up wheeling. 


The Scenery of Switzerland, and the causes to which it 
is due. By Sm Joun Luspocs. (The Macmillan 
Co., 1896.) 

This is the result of Sir John Lubbock’s many vaca- 
tions in the most beautiful country in the world. He 
studies the flora and fauna, and the geologic remains 
and rock structure of Switzerland in a half popular, half 
scientific method. This book should be in every college 
library. 


On Parody. By A.S. Martin. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

This book is extremely well written and interesting. 
It is scholarly in tone, and contains many capital in- 
stances of parody—e.g., Dr. Norman MacLeod’s sug- 
gested revision of the First Chapter of Genesis: 

1. The earth was without form and void. 

2. A meteor fell upon the earth. 

3. The result was fish, flesh, and fowl. 

4. From these proceeded the British Association. 

5. And the British Association pronounced it toler- 
ably good. ; 

A jury composed of the twelve Apostles could 
scarcely condemn that, says Mr. Martin. 


Money and Banking. By Horace Wuite. (Ginn & 

Co.) 

A timely and seasonable book, clearly written, and 
of great value to college men. It is the best history of 
our own financial foolishnesses of a hundred years we 
have. 


Soap Bubbles. By Max Norpav, translated by Mary 

J. Safford. (F. Tennyson Neely.) 

The story Cant and Humbug in this series is very 
good indeed. The American who turns his duel into a 
money-making show, is a capital hit at our “business” 
characteristics. We have plenty of such advertising, 
“pushing” Americans here, and Nordau has limned 
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them well! All of Nordau’s stories have pith and meat 
to them, and are pregnant with thought. 


Prose Fancies. By Ricnharp LE GALLIENNE. (Her- 
bert S. Stone & Co., Chicago.) 

Mr. Le Gallienne lacks pith just as Nordau possesses 
it ina large degree. The former is a poet, and his 
prose is exquisite, but the thought—rather weak. The 
book is one which will doubtless please certain women 
—it contains few virile, manly ideas. Some of the 
chapters are almost within the category of the word 
childish. The “ Donkey that loved a Star,” is an ex- 
ample. The Prose Fancies resemble the dedicatory 
verses very well : 

‘Forty thousand words ! 
Take them, a gift of flies, 
Words that should have been birds, 
Words that should have been flowers,” etc., 
or words that should have been left quietly in the dic- 
tionary, where they belong. 


Shakespeare and Music. With illustrations from the 
music of the 16th and 17th centuries. By EDwarp 
W. Naytor. London: J: M. Dent & Co., Aldine 
House, 1896. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany-) 

Host (to Julia in boy’s clothes)—I’ll bring you 
where you shall hear music, and see the gentleman that 
you asked for. 

Julia—But shall I hear him speak ? 

Host—Ay, that you will. 

Julia—That will be music. 


This charming little book does not pretend to con- 
tain anything that is not tolerably well known to Shakes- 
pearian scholars and musicians who are acquainted 
with the interesting history of music. It is a small 
compendium of the music of Shakespeare’s day. As 
has well been said, in Shakespeare each finds what each 
loves most—one finds dramatic interest, another natu- 
ral philosophy and psychology, and another reads him 
for history’s sake. The music lover finds the immortal 
bard full of his theme. Indeed in Shakespeare’s time 
music was much more part of the daily life than now. A 
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hostess after dinner often handed about parts for a part 
song. Singing was common and simple, but the study 
of it in the 16th century was medieval in its terminol- 
ogy and its difficulties. This little book should be 
in every library. It is full of curious information. 
Thus, dances were originally sung, and the history 
of dances is the history of the transition from pure 
vocal to pure instrumental music (p. 113). We have 
not room to give this book the extended notice it 
deserves. 
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Story Contest... 


Tre BACHELOR OF ARTS will pay 
this sum on the following terms: 


FIRST.—Each Story must contain not 
more than 4,000 words. # #& # & 


SECOND.—MSS. must be sent to The 

Bachelor of Arts, 15 Wall Street, New 
York, marked “Prize Contest,” on or 
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.—Each story must be written by 

one student only and signed with the 
full name of the writer, who must be an 
undergraduate and a subscriber for one 
year to this magazine. # HF KF HK 
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Macy & Pendleton 
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45 Broadway, N. V. 
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WHEAT BROKERS 
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N. Y. Produce Exchange 
N. Y. Coffee Exchange 


Connected by Private Wire with the Chicago 
Board of Trade 
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